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Bs CLOSE, my scholars dear! 


All doctrines, all politics and civilization, exurge from 
you; 

All sculpture and monuments, and anything inscribed 
anywhere, are tallied in you; 

The gist of histories and statistics as far back as the 
records reach, is in you this hour, and myths and 
tales the same; 

If you were not breathing and walking here, where would 
they all be? 

The most renown'd poems would be ashes, orations and 
plays would be vacuums. 


All architecture is what you do to it when you look upon 
it; 

(Did you think it was in the white or gray stone? or the 
lines of the arches and cornices?) 


All music is what awakes from you when you are reminded 
by the instruments; 

It is not the violins and the cornets—it is not the oboe nor 
the beating drums, nor the score of the baritone 
singer singing his sweet romanza—nor that of the 
men's chorus, nor that of the women's chorus, 

It is nearer and farther than they. 


—W alt Whitman 
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INTRODUCTION 


In desert lands what is most desired, sought after and treasured 
are springs of life-giving water. In desert times what is most needed, 
yet not always most sought for and treasured, are springs of inspiration 
and hope to give the languishing human spirit courage to cope with the 
press of circumstances. 


We live in a material age, a wasteland arid of many of the richer 
human values that have nourished man’s higher nature, his ideals and 
aspirations. We live in a beleaguered world, seeing and hearing and 
thinking in terms of ballistics. We could become ‘Tin Soldiers”, 
all-metallic, impervious to the spirit of community and brotherly love. 


In all desert lands oases have offered refreshment and salvation 
to weary wanderers; cooling water to quench their thirst and cooling 
shade for temporary rest from the merciless heat. So in a world closer 
in human contact than ever before, yet more divided in suspicion and 
distrust and hatred than ever before, oases of spiritual refreshment 
and restoration are imperative. 


In our heritage of aesthetic cultural creations preserved for us 
through the ages such needed sources of spiritual vitalization exist. 
The highly spiced variety fare offered by popular mass communications 
media may satisfy temporarily, but for abundant living something more 
substantial and lasting is essential. 


Deep within the center of every human being there exists a con- 
scious Or unconscious yearning for fulfillment, for attunement with the 
Universe of which he feels himself to be a part. One would know 
what he is; why he is here; what is his destiny. Some dedicated souls 
seek until they find relative assurance; others follow will-o-the-wisps 
and accept defeatism; many keep their eyes on the stars though their 
feet be earth bound. What these seek and the means by which they 
seek determine the tenor of their lives. 


The panorama of civilization reveals man’s long struggle toward 
self-realization and his quest for identification with the creative forces 
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of the universe. Eras characterized by good and evil, by progress and 
decay, have come and gone Out of the circumstances of these respec- 
tive eras have arisen prophets and seers, philosophers and poets— torch- 
bearers of wisdom that might illuminate the ways of men. In all times 
and places these inspired personalities have lifted their voices. For 
many there has been no human hearing. But throughout the years of 
civilization there has been accumulating an abundance of religious and 
artistic creations—the expression of humanity's finest dreaming and 
thinking. 

This accretion of aesthetic creativity categorized by era and place, 
and reflecting the stresses and strains, the hopes and fears, the ideal- 
istic visions of mankind, constitutes ever-flowing wells of tonicity for 
those who would idealize their living. The dreams and visions of 
these creative thinkers have reflected somewhat of their social milieu 
more or less idealized or etherealized. 


Because civilization has consisted of successive swings of the pen- 
dulum of human thought, attitude and action, it is essential to empha- 
size that these aestheticians were sensitive to, perceived and often 
expressed in resentment or affirmation the dominant reflections of 
changing social ideals and concepts. To properly interpret, then, the 
import and significance of their contributions one needs the frame of 
reference provided by the social milieu of which they were a part. 
Furthermore, by the light of the inner Truth which was theirs, they 
transcended the temper and tenor of their times and pointed the way 
to higher levels of being and living. 


Throughout history humanity has wisely preserved these idealistic 
thought creations which have become a vast treasury of priceless lore 
that offers rich rewards to successive generations. Each type and form 
of aesthetic creation, drawing basic sustenance from the innermost 
urges of man’s nature contribute positively or negatively to the perennial 
reservoir of human values. Man has prayed for help; he has sung in 
praise; he has danced for joy; he has contemplated life; and he has 
symbolized in phrase, art, music and dance the emotions aroused within 
him by his experiences of wonder, awe, adoration; his impressions 
of truth and beauty. 


Aesthetic Literature accepts for itself pure artistry—truth in idea 
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and beauty in phrase. The creators of such masterpieces dedicate 
their efforts to art for art’s sake rather than to the emphasis of intrinsic 
moral or ethical values. But since the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears 
of humanity are of necessity woven into the fabric of these creations, the 
positive and negative connotations of motive, attitude and conduct 
reveal themselves unintentionally. They are there for those who run to 
read. These fine literary products mirror human frailty, human strength 
and courage, human aspiration and human love as through a glass 
clearly, and all within a beauteous frame of rhythmic or ordered 
phrase pleasing to the sensuous ear. 


There is a close affinity and affiliation between the various types of 
aesthetic literature, and the fine arts as well; all seek truth or reality; all 
embody man’s dreams and visions; all sound the depths of his universe; 
all are clothed in beauteous expression—the rhythmic beat marks them 
all. The chant, the mime, the dance, accent the proper mood; dramatic 
literature is enhanced by usage of chorus and ballet; prose and rhyme 
are illustrated and adorned by art. There are songs without words 
and words that must be sung. 


The literary essay, with more restraint in expression, yet couched 
in prose of clarity and precision, is rooted in the problems of men. It 
appeals more directly to the intellect. Inspired by a desire for truth, 
moral and spiritual, and for ethical application of these truths; and 
further, reflecting idealistic views, these creations serve as standards 
against which men may measure the effectuality of their thinking in 
areas that influence social living. 


All that is called literature by no means meets these high standards. 
All the more reason, then, in an age of increasing accent on the material 
and mechanical, with consequent aridity in cultural values, that emphasis 
be placed on remembrance of the rich heritage of aesthetic literature 
replete with truth and beauty from which may be drawn inspirational 
orientation toward more abundant living. 


Religion shrouded in superstition and myth, and Philosophy cloud- 
ed by abstraction and didacticism, have been the arbiters of man’s spir- 
itual estate. Though his stance is of the earth, man’s reach has ever been 
toward the stars. From time without date man has wondered and 
dreamed; and these subjective musings have formed the basis of 
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‘eligious rite and ritual. From pagan gods to Christian God there has 
emerged a treasury of religious literature vital and enduring, despite 
the lack of full understanding and true interpretation. The mystic 
thought and aesthetic creations of the East are a case in point. 


From worship of some supernatural being man’s thought soared to 
seek and express the truth of Reality; he enunciated Philosophy. Inter- 
est in Nature and interest in Man caught the philosophic imagination; 
and changing, expanding and ascending visions of man’s relation to 
the cosmos were phrased in dialectical discourse by daring thinkers 
who, eschewing the sense of the religionists as purveyors of Divine 
revelation, dared to trust human reason to plumb the depths of the 
cosmic unknown. As with Religion there exists as a consequence a 
vast treasury of speculative and didactic creations of intellectual value, 
but not too easily translatable into a way of life. 


Changing times, however, have brought change in concepts. Reli- 
gion has shed much of its other-worldliness and accents more clearly 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. Philosophy has descended from its 
lofty tower and promises to mingle vitally and dynamically in the 
lives of men. 


Fiction in its masterpieces—the novel and short story—is perhaps 
of more direct didactic nature without intention of so being. Fiction 
portrays human characters singly or in interaction—personality against 
personality, type against type, class against class—reflecting the play 
of heredity against environment. Mirroring the social time and mores 
out of which they spring, these masterpieces of fiction hold rich value 
for the student of human living. 


Drama appeals, perhaps, to universal experience. It presents human- 
ity in action and interaction on the stage of life. In dramatic action 
on the stage of the theatre, we recognize reflection of life with its illu- 
sions, delusions, aspirations and achievements, as the characters involved 
resolve the conflict problems of the play. More than plot problems 
however, legitimate drama portrays the mores of the age from which 
the dramatic form has sprung. In the area of drama there abides a 
wealth of suggestion for human betterment only partially explored. It 
is to be deplored, then, that the contemporary theatre too seldom 
revives the classic masterpieces. There is something in the vital 
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INTRODUCTION 
presence on the stage of human characters moving through plot rela- 
tionships visually and audibly that is missing in the so-called dramatic 
pzesentations of mass communication media. 


Poetry is perhaps the pearl of greatest price among the gems of 
literary artistry. It is an expression of beauty for beauty’s sake. Its 
appeal is directly sensuous. Its lilting phrase, its rhythmic measure, 
its touch of artistry appeal directly to the eye and ear of imagination. 
On its magic carpet one can be transported to the world of make-believe 
where sometimes things seem to be truer than real. But poetry is more 
than fantasy. In its many moods it descends to the depths of despair or 
rises to the hilltops of hope. Its essence is of truth in beauteous form. 
Poetry preacheth not; but as a vessel of reality it is a never failing 
source of refreshment and replenishment for man’s languishing spirit. 


Dance, an age-long mode of emotional expression for all peoples, 
has a remarkable history of change from simplicity to the intricacies of 
a ballet; from a mode of participation in tribal ceremony to an enter- 
tainment performance of high artistry. Dance offers eraotional reiease, 
escape from pressure of problems; it promotes the spirit of community. 
Dance seeks affiliation with music and art to enhance its own artistic 
expression. Dance makes a unique and vziuabje contribution to the 
cultural heritage of humanity. 


The Fine Arts are within themselves a treasury of rare delight and 
value To contemplate the charm of a painting from the brush of 
Michelangelo, the exquisite weaving of a Gobelin, the faultless beauty 
of Venus of Milo; to breathe the sacred atmosphere of the majestic 
Saint Peter’s Church; to listen to a musical melody by Mozart or to a 
tempestuous operatic creation by Wagner; to come under the terpsi- 
chorean spell of a Nijinsky—these are unfcrgettable experiences! 


Art in the form of painting, tapestry and sculpture displayed in 
the great galleries of the world with their priceless masterpieces, attests 
the immorality of man’s aesthetic genius. From cave man to contempo- 
rary time, from crudity to finesse, the artist, using the various media 
of his art, has symbolized some of man’s sublimest emotions. As 
portrayer and interpreter of these lofty acsthetic ideals the artist has 
contributed immeasurably to man’s cultural civilization. His chosen 
modes and media of expression render his art products of direct appeal. 
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One must read and interpret the beauties of literature; the art object 
meets one face to face. 


Music, creation of the Masters—makes exquisite appeal to the finest 
of human emotions, emotions that often lie too deep for words or tears. 
But music per se suffers by the need tor a pertormer who often falsely 
interprets and performs the composition as originally created. To quote 
the sense of a commentator on this limitation: Music needs literacy 
to comprehend its aesthetic nature. When this literate collaborator in 
the form of a singer or performer brings true interpretation to gzeat 
music, then the sublimest of all aesthetic creation comes into its own. 
The affiliations of music with iytical literature, with dramatic literature, 
and with the choral and dance activities of community living increase 
its values for cultural living. 


The contributors who in succeeding essays will expand the nature, 
function and value of these perennial sources of luman culture would 
stress remembrance of this rich cultural heritage in this our age when 
“the world is too much with us’—a world that seeks peace through 
ballistic means. Through contemplation of these offerings may there 
come a measure of faith in man’s humanity to man! 
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EVER-FLOWING WELLS OF THOUGHT 


He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry out the wealth of the Indies. 
—Proverb 


Reading seems to be a factor in our national character; millions 
of us get enjoyment from different kinds of writing. Unfortunately, 
much of what we read is nonliterary and does not contain deep and 
serious thought. Rather, our mental energy is dissipated in the process 
of assimilating page after page of cheap fiction, inaccurate reportage, 
and color-bound magazines. We cannot help but wonder how effective 
the many popular organs could be if they were even obliquely the 
channels of culture. 

A justification for the lack of interest in finer writings is often 
found in the belief that ancient voices have an unfamiliar ring. We 
know that this is hardly the case. Thomas Mann’s voice can scarcely 
be considered ancient, yet it sings of Joseph and His Brothers, ‘that 
narrative of seventy thousand calmly flowing lines telling of the primi- 
tive occurrences of human life, of love and hate, blessing and curse, 
fraternal strife and paternal grief, pride and penance, fall and rise, 
a humorous song of mankind.” In his magnificent Prelude Mann leads 
us to the deep well of the past, “that riddling essence of which our own 
existences form a part.’ It is hoped that in this essay, where specific 


examples from worth-while prose appear through incidental reference, 
a reason for going to the well be found; and a reason, too, for a 


modern song whose basic melody can be heard in the ancient system 
of modes. 

Some of the most exquisite and beautifully worded prose is found 
in the sacred scriptures. More specifically, it is found in the many 
and varied records of man’s genesis, ritual, and consecrations. In the 
sacred scriptures the story of man is told, or sung, or painted in 
gauze colors. The symbols are both general and specific, depending 
upon whether they are concerned with law, history, or pastoral. 


The scriptures constitute a prism through which great life concerns 
are reflected. This is nowhere more evident than in The Psalms’ in- 
tensely emotional accounts of man’s fear and deep-seated need for 
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security. The Hebrew David, ringed about by Assyrian, Chaldean and 
Babylonian, cries out to his God: “Be merciful unto me, O God; for 
man would swallow me up, he fighting daily oppresseth me. Mine 
enemies would daily swallow me up: for they be many that fight 
against me...” We are still, after three thousand years, put outside 
of ourselves in the face of crisis, and in time of war we still attach our 
fate to the Will of David’s God. 


Another great and ageless concern is that for man’s unity in a social 
or political organism. This concern persists in the history of all cul- 
tures and is probably connected with the need for self-preservation and 
conciliation in the face of conflict. Christ told his disciples, ‘Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate you.” The Hindu advises, 
“Together let us walk as friends. Give us agreement with our own. 
With strangers give us unity.” The Moslem states simply, “Mankind 
has but one people ... the believers, men and women, are protecting 
friends one of another.” 

We may not learn to really love one another through a reading of 
the ‘Golden Rule” in its many modified forms; but we should certain- 
ly be reminded of the value of conciliation. Then again, the spirit of 
conciliation, if brought frequently enough to our imagination, may 
actually affect our sense of social morality. Undoubtly, there is a 
cultural significance in the fact that the theme of brotherhood enjoys 
universality. Our supranational heritage becomes evident as we plumb 
the literature of the past, and the claim to brotherhood more reasonable. 
Would the Arab be such a stranger if we could read of his singing and 
dancing at Abraham's grave or hear his song to Moses? “If it was 
not for you, O Moses, we would not have come and taken the trouble. 
And we would not have treaded the small stones and the sand with our 
feet. Good evening, O Moses, son of Imran. Thou who livest in the 
Jordan valley and in Hauran.” How close this comes to the Moslem 
argument that ‘Mankind has but one people! 

As we gaze into this literary well, the deep well of the past, our 
sense of time is more properly adjusted. What concerns us as we seek 
out the meaning of ourselves and the roots of our beginnings is not 
really calculable time. How does Mann say it? ‘Rather it is time's 
abrogation and dissolution in the altezation of tradition and prophecy, 
which lends to the phrase ‘once upon a time’ its double sense of past 
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and future and therewith its burden of potential present.” The Ameri- 
can Emerson had his say about this. If I may allude to poetry 
for a moment, he expressed in “The Sphinx” the unanswered question 
that addresses itself to the mind that deals in distracting variety and 
fails to see the whole—all in each. In his Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
The American Scholar, he sends the scholar (thinking man) into the 
past for spiritual light: 


The next great influence onto the spirit of the scholar is the mind of the 
Past,—in whatever form, whether of literature, of art, of institutions, that 
mind is inscribed. Books are the best type of the influence of the past, 
and perhaps we shall get at the truth,—learn the amount of this influence 
more conveniently—by considering their value alone. 


Emerson preached unity and even intimated that it would have to 
be understood through laborious reading. 

Much of what we speak of as just plain “belles-lettres” is deeply 
penetrated by religious fervor. Religious prose is not just theological, 
but descriptive and entertaining as well. There are chronicles and 
Vulgate prose romances in which the courage and loyalty of the 
knight, the idealization of womankind, and the ideas of courtesy are 
exemplified. In reading them, we can vicariously “with mirth and 
minstrelsy and dainties at our will, make as merry as any men could, 
with laughing of the ladies and jests along the board,” or “read 
books, help for to sing mass, ring bells, and do bodily all manner of 
service.’ 

Neither was the neoclassic temper without Judaeo-Christian in- 
fluence, as the compositions of Pascal and Bossuet indicate. We learn 
and relearn through the neoclassic writers, the Christian virtues as 
they pictorialize ““Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, One clear, un- 
changed, and universal light.” 

Philosophic prose reflects the thinking of men who, according to 
Voltaire, are above superstition, have a tranquil heart, and an enlight- 
ened mind. What men can better pronounce the moral and ethical 
principles on which society can depend or better discuss Virtue and 
Wisdom, Truth and Character, Soul and Will? Philosophers through 
the ages have been concerned with these qualities and have dealt with 
them in their questions and propositions. Socrates, even at death’s door, 
gave us an example of character. He spoke not of his impending death 
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but of a debt to a fellow man. According to Plato, his last words 
were, “Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius; pay it, therefore, and do 
not neglect it.” What we recognize today as a fundamental Christian 
principle, the immortality of the soul, was also a deep-seated conviction 
of Socrates. ‘Our soul is certainly immortal,’ he said to Simias; 
and he admonished his followers to acquire virtue and wisdom, “for 
the reward is noble and the hope great.” 

Underneath the advice of Socrates lies a hidden belief in a chas- 
tisement that man must face even after death. He adorned his soul 
with ornaments not ‘‘foreign to its nature’ (temperance, justice, forti- 
tude, freedom, and truth) and then awaited Destiny’s summoning. 
The Greeks had no conscience, we hear; but could always claim subjec- 
tion to the will of the gods. Yet Socrates alluded to a retribution and 
man’s personal responsibility for whatever happens beyond the tomb. 
Emerson takes note in his Compensation of “that ancient doctrine of 
Nemesis who keeps watch in the universe and lets no offense go 
unchastised.’” So the story of conscience and man’s responsibility to 
himself is woven into the arabesque. 

It is often difficult to maintain the distinction between a prose 
that has philosophic import over against religious import. Perhaps 
the main distinction lies in the impulses from which the two types of 
prose arise. Both, nevertheless, may be expected to deal with man’s 
speculative life and to underline the principal factors in his social and 
moral outlook. An illustration to demonstrate the common concerns 
of religious and philosophic prose: We have marked the persistence of 
the principle of brotherhood in the many sacred scriptures, it is generally 
persistent in the writings of the great philosophers; we find Epictetus, 
the Greek slave and philosopher, asking the following question: ‘Do 
you know that a foot is no longer a foot if it is detached from the body, 
so you are no longer a man if you are detached from other men?” 
The cryptic Voltaire, explaining to d’Argental why he had interfered 
in the state’s persecution of the simple Calas, avowed a feeling of hu- 
manity. ‘I am aman,” he said. Confucius taught a simple law: “What 
you do not wish others should do unto you, do not do unto them.” 
We can see in retrospect that the difference between religion and phi- 


losophy is primarily one of form and not of matter. 
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This brief account of religious and philosophic prose may be con- 
cluded with an observation that the voices of the past have recorded our 
emotional experiences with truth and simplicity. This has been a 
valuable recording and alone has given modern man the wherewithal 
to probe more deeply into the meaning of life and the patterns of 
reality. 


Whoever is interested in the great generative ideas that give mean- 
ing to life experience and reality should never lose his appetite for 
the significant essays. The term “‘essay’’ is not restricted here to the 
esoteric pieces made popular by Montaigne but is used to include the 
opinions of the ancients, the formal and didactic exposition of the 
neoclassical age, and the critical and aesthetic propositions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These works cannot be discussed 
at length for the keys that they provide to man’s mentation and feelings; 
it would require volumes to do this. Again, however, incidental 
references can be utilized to introduce some of the values inherent 
in these works. 


Valuable examples of thinking and living are provided in the great 
essays at whatever point in history the choice is made. One such 
example was presented in our discussion of Plato’s Dialogue describing 
the death of Socrates. Voltaire presents an equally fine moral in his 
essay, On Cromwell, wherein he makes a comparison of Newton and 
Cromwell. Note the timelessness and worth of this comparison: 


Europe has no other example of a man who raised himself to such a 
height of glory from so humble an origin. What could such a man want? 
Success. This success he enjoyed; but was he happy with all his good 
fortune? He lived in very narrow and uneasy circumstances till past 
forty. He then bathed himself in blood, passed the rest of his life in 
perpetual anxiety, and died at last in his seven and fortieth year. Let any 
man but compare the life of this man with that of Newton, who lived 
four-score and four years in perfect tranquility, full of honor, the light 
and guide of all intelligent beings, his reputation and fortune daily 
increasing, without care or remorse; and then tell me whose was the 
happier lot of the two. 


This is the prose of social reform as surely as Montequieu’s Esprit des 
lois and Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership are the prose of social 
reform. There is more than the denunciation of a nonexemplary indi- 
vidual and the glorification of a constructive and creative mind. Des- 
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potism as a way of life is abhorred and reason and tranquility as a way 
of life is extoled. 


The perfectibility of man has been the dream of the essayist. The 
great sensationalistic philosopher and educational innovator, Condorcet, 
preached man’s perfectibility in his works and demonstrated his faith 
in this perfectibility in his acts. As Condorcet went to the guillotine 
as a hapless victim of the French Revolution, he professed his be- 
lief in humankind with the following words: “The perfectibility 
of man is truly indefinite ... Never will man retrograde!” Even with 
the critical essayist, the study of man and his ethics serves as a govern- 


ing principle. St. Beuve states in his Nouveaux Landis: “Literary 
endeavor cannot, in my mind, be separated from man and from human 


organization. I can enjoy a work but cannot analyze it except in its 
relation to its author. Because of this, the study of literature leads me 
naturally to moral considerations.’ St. Beuve stood convinced that the 
answer to a man’s superiority lay in his relationship to a particular 
country, a particular race, a particular family. (Madame de Stael pro- 
vided the nucleus of this theory at the turn of the nineteenth century. } 
St. Beuve advises the literary critic to become a disciple of Bacon—to 
use the method of induction for arriving at the general character of 
a work rather than the method of Quintilian rhetoric. Bacon may 
be regarded as one of St. Beuve’s spiritual ancestors. The similarity 
between the two men in protestantism of spirit and compactness of 
thinking is unmistakable. Both men are humanistically oriented. 

St. Beuve saw art — and indirectly man — in a quasi-scientific 
way. As a result, he brought to his evaluation of man through art 
and vice versa a more or less quantitative system of measurement. 
Hippolyte Taine, teacher, literary critic, and philosopher during the 
period following immediately after St. Beuve’s most creative years, 
extended this system and gave it increased psychological meaning. 
Taine was less concerned with morality than St. Beuve, however, and 
actually debunked vice and virtue, right and wrong. He saw the 
history of the individual as the effect of three forces—race, environment, 
and moment. 

So that our own perspectives will not be trapped, consider immedi- 
ately Suzanne Langer’s statement that “there is a widespread and 
familiar fallacy known as the ‘genetic fallacy,’ which arises from the 
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historical method in philosophy and criticism; the error of confusing 
the origin of a thing with its #mport, of tracing the thing to its most 
primitive form and then calling it merely “this archaic phenomenon.” 


Essayists who deal in aesthetics (a fugitive phenomenon that has 
kinship to philosophy, biology or psychology, and ethics) often see 
reality as sensa whose form, if any, takes on highly abstract character- 
istics. These men search after essences and play counterpoint to the 
song of the materialistists. They look for the delineation of mood and 
character in figurative design rather than in propositional outbursts. 
This is as true for literature as for plastic art and music. Edgar Allen 
Poe is such an essayist. His reasoning seeks to escape the bounds of 
time and space. Poe would catch glimpses of eternity. He feels that 
it is the prerogative of man to do this. “It is a consequence and an 
indication of his perennial existence. It is the desire of the moth fo: 
the star. It is no mere appreciation of the Beauty before us—but a 
wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by an ecstatic prescience 
of the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, by multiform combi- 
nations among the things and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion 
of that Loveliness whose very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity 
alone.” So speaks Poe in his Poetic Principle. 


Baudelaire was fascinated by Poe’s works, in which he found an 
affinity with his own, and worked tirelessly to bring Poe before the 
French public. The two men were kindred idealists, groping within the 
same symbols for a world beyond themselves. Both are examples of 
creative man, potential transformers of the universe. The reflective 
powe: focused in man is never more evident than in the works of the 
critical aesthetician. It is he who projects experiences into new and 
imaginative forms, who finds in the realm of art fertile soil for new 
interpretive ideas. The aesthetician frequently sees life as a musical 
event. He seems to sense the dynamic forces of inner life and to want 
to represent them in the forms of abstraction. Materialistic America— 
and this phrase is used lightly—has produced several of these transcen- 
dentalists: Poe, Emerson, and Santayana, to name the most important. 


Santayana is the foil and nemesis to the pragmatic philosophy of 
John Dewey and William James. While James is telling us, for 


example, in his lecture on “The Present Dilemma in Philosophy”’: 
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What you want is a philosophy that will not only exercise your powers 
of intellectual abstraction, but that will make some positive connection 
with the actual world of finite human values— 


Santayana tells us: 


His (man’s) goal is in a sense beyond him, since it is not his experience 
but a form which all experience ought to receive. The inmost texture of 
his being is propulsive, and there is nothing more intimately bound up 
with success than mobility and devotion to transcendent aims. 


Santayana’s reference to propulsiveness and mobility leads us by 
association to Bergson’s ideas on “Creative Evolution.” Bergson’s con- 
cepts are humanistic in that they are rooted in man, biological man and 
sentient man. Daniel Ammen Brooks writes in his brilliant dissertation 
on The Concept of Integration that Bergson developed his idea out of 
his wide biological knowledge. _ Bergson’s biology leads to a theory of 
intuition, however. In fact, he values intuition above intellect and in 
doing so breaks away from a materialistic critical viewpoint. A part 
of Bergson’s philosophy is as follows: 


. intuition goes in the very direction of life, intellect goes in the 
inverse direction, and thus finds itself naturally in accordance with the 
movement of matter. A complete and perfect humanity would be that 
in which these two forms of conscious activity should attain their full 
development . . . [Intuition] is a lamp almost extinguished, which 
only glimmers wherever a vital interest is at stake. On our personality, on 
our liberty, on the place we occupy in the whole of nature, on our origin 
and perhaps also on our destiny, it throws a light feeble and vacillating, but 
which nonetheless pierces the darkness of the night in which the intellect 
leaves us. 


Bergson’s faith in man and the force in man that takes him beyond the 
normal pale in times of crisis is unmistakable. 


What is the value of following the many and complex lines of 
human thought and opinion? Simply this, that a reasonable impression 
of sentient man can be gained and the widest possible base for personal 
formulations provided. For even more pointed means we need only 
turn to two of the world’s mightest voices: 

True philosophy expounds nature in us; but she can be understood only 

by him who has learned the speech and symbols in which she speaks to 


us. 
Galileo Galilei 
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If I have seen farther than Descartes, it is by standing on the shoulders 
of Giants. 


Isaac Newton 


Romantic prose has to do with the types of expression to be found 
in fiction and the drama. There are many fictional and dramatic molds, 
but of this we can be sure: the elements in each fictional or dramatic 
production will proceed from the character of the aztist and will 
reflect the internal or external world of the artist, or both these worlds 
simultaneously. Probably the oldest form of prose romance is the myth. 
Suzanne Langer’s definition of this phenomenon is as reasonable as 
any we are likely to find: 


Myth is a recognition of natural conflicts, of human desire frustrated by 
non-human powers, hostile oppression, or contrary desires; it is a story 
of the birth, passion, and defeat by death which is man’s common fate. 
Its ultimate end is not wishful distortion of the world, but serious en- 
visagement of its fundamental truths; . . . Moreover, because the myth- 
ical hero is not the subject of an egocentric daydream, but a subject 
greater than any individual, he is always felt to be superhuman, even if 
not quite divine. 


The myth touches human life very intimately. Family and other 
interpersonal relationships in the myth represent, in a rather universal 
way, relationships that exist in human society. W.G. Sumner found 
in his study of folkways that the myth, like the legend and public 
opinion, served to stir the group out of its equanimity, and to cause 
it to stop and consider. Certainly there is a value in this. The myth, 
from Sumner’s point of view, “has a facility of defining situations in 
terms of concreteness and objectivity.’’ They (myths) are called out by 
the nature of the situation itself, and they seek to orient the individual 
and the group to the immediate conditions. This may be done accord- 
ing to the traditional patterns, but always with modification to fit 
the present exigencies of time, place, and circumstances. 

If the literary work fictionalizes and glorifies a culture hero, 
it has mythological implications. Homer's Odyssey, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and Racine’s Andtomanque are in this category. 
The reader finds in the works above his personal hopes and fears and 
aspirations. The culture hero, made incarnate, represents to the reader 
the highest form of human courage and strength. Herein lies a partial 
explanation of the permanence of Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare and 
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Racine. Their works are not time bound, and the passions they paint 
have universal as well as local color. 

Occasionally, a work reputed to have mythological significance 
really has sociological significance. That is, human beings are treated 
as a group and life explained as a geographical and social expression. 
Honore de Balzac’s La Comedie Humaine, a series of novels on differ- 
ent aspects of life in different settings, indicates the type of work 
alluded to. This work will probably depress the reader. It is low in 
inspirational value, although it is a precious example of the realistic 
and documentary temper. Through prose writers of Balzac’s ilk 
(Emile Zola and Romain Rolland), the physical and intellectual life of 
preceding generations is recorded for posterity. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the realistic work is time bound and may not, like Horace’s 
monuments, survive erosive time. 

Note in the allusion above to the Odyssey, the Aeneid, and the 
two plays, that a narrative, a poem and two plays have been mentioned 
within a single category. An explanation of this grouping will afford 
an excellent pretext for a digression—a digression which should be of 
value for breaking down the artificial barriers erected between various 
types of artistic creativity. Narratives, poetry, drama and even music 
and the visual arts actually belong to a single category, which may be 
designated as aesthetic. These art forms are often interdependent. 
It may be recalled that Debussy and Maeterlinck co-operated in the 
transference of Pelleas et Melisande from the realm of drama to that 
of opera. A similar co-operation took place between Debussy and Mal-- 
larme for the transference of the poem L’apres-midi d’un faune into 
an orchestral fantasy. In both cases, the transference resulted in 
creative work bearing the same basic characteristics although in differ- 
ent forms. Poems and music reflect subtlety and grace, delicacy and 
sharpness, spiritualized essences, and sensuousness. During the early 
Italian Renaissance, the art song and instrumental music were combined, 
and it was a result of this combination that artistic chamber music 
came into being. The “comedia del arte’ led to musical drama and 
musical drama to opera. The musical drama came into vogue, as wit- 
ness the “Fochschwantz.” 

Real art communicates, regardless of how we call it. It has a 
message whether it is read directly or whether it is experienced aes- 
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thetically (intuitively). From art we “realize” certain thoughts and 
sensations. And whether these realizations come from contemplation 
of a song, a short story, a statute, etc., there need not be a difference in 
the qualities of them. Stendhal was undoubtedly thinking of this 
when he wrote his Racine and Shakespeare and found it possible to con- 
clude that society could be painted equally well against a musical or 
dramatic background. Romantic prose, as you can well see, has its kins- 
men. 


Any work of art should exist integrally and functionally with man 
and his social environment. In this way art mirrors society and reflects 
the inner man. Note however, it does not enumerate; rather it reveals. 
Herein lies the difference between romantic prose and the prose of 
discourse, frequently between art and statement. The writer, for ex- 
ample, reveals himself through his heroes and through his underlying 
theses. He may not meet conditions of rationality, but this is per- 
fectly understandable. Ideals change, wishes and aspirations must 
be associated with the age in which they exist unless they deal with 
what is institutional to all men. Furthermore, the discerning reader 
will never fail to catch glimpses of the artist’s formal education 
(oftentimes the cause of his desire for a new order), his family back- 
ground, his artistic preparation, and the responses he makes to the 
forces, great and small, that have influenced his conception of reality. 


Although this essay seems to be dealing with the artist as a figure 
circumscribed by the horizons of his particular moment, it is at the 
same time, dealing with creative man the product of yesteryear’s ex- 
periences. Suzanne Langer calls attention to an essay by Professor 
C. D. Burns. It is called ‘“The Sense of the Horizon’ and presents 
the theme in this way: 

The experience of any moment has its horizon. Today's experience, 

which is not tomorrow's, has in it some hints and implications which are 

tomorrow in the horizon of today. Each man’s experience may be added 
to by the experience of other men. who are living in his day or have lived 


before: and so a common world of experience, larger than that of his 
own observation, can be lived by each man. 


The broadening of the world can be effected through the careful 
reading of romantic prose. One can in this way come into contact with 
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the facts and the psychological and ethical principles of the past. 
These facts and principles, themselves the results of a continuity with 
an age still farther back, are the materials out of which the artist 


constructs his creations. 


Albert H. Berrian 
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Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 

Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 

Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 

Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 

Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven. Wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
—Tennyson 


In estimating the place which religion and philosophy hold in hu- 
man valuing, the attaching of the quality of excellence, we have to 
distinguish sharply between them as systems of creedal and metaphysica! 
doctrines and as personal realizations in living. In the former sense, 
we may regard religions and philosophies as containing “perennial 
springs’ of cosmic truth. In the latter sense we come close to the 
function of valuing, a function which may be hindered rather than help- 
ed by too much attention to metaphysical systems or even too much 
attention to a particular religion. Personal philosophies move men to 
whatever decisions they reach. Personal religions give men whatever 
degree of devotion to the truth, as they understand it, is revealed in the 
way they live. These are inseparable and merely add what no one part 
can obtain. No amount of speculation or religious profession which 
does not shape life may be regarded as a personal philosophy, 
or religion. This vital function of personal philosophy, inclusive 
of the devotedness which we call religion, I am calling ‘‘the 
growing edge of life.” It may be thought of also as that something 
elusive which is more than mere mind, which for convenience we call 
“spirit.” Difficult as it is to define what this functioning is or just 
what faculties make it possible, it is that without which there cannot 
be for human beings what we sometimes call conscious evolution, with- 
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out which valuing itself cannot grow in us toward any conceivable per- 
fection; without which a steady degeneration of all the human faculties 
sets in. 

This distinction between systems of philosophy and religion and 
philosophy and religion as personal realizations may become clear by a 
layman’s review of how he was led in his own personal development 
through study of philosophies and religions and, in some cases, 
intimate experience with them. It is as though the thirsty way- 
farer comes to a place where he is suddenly confronted with a ring of 
fountains, each with a distinctive quality, ranging from very good water 
to very bad water. A process of valuing then proceeds after which at 
last the thirsty man quenches his great thirst with full satisfaction. 
Does the value lie in the choice of and exclusion of some fountains? Or 
is the value in the quality of the water? The important fact is that 
all the choice, the water, the satisfaction are finally his own. It is 
thus through personal philosophy and religion that discriminating 
choices and sincere uses are made of the available materials that are 
to be found in the philosophies and religions of man. The success of 
valuing may be measured by the extent to which this process of choosing 
and using has been efficiently developed in the individual or the group. 


The Great Philosophies of Life 


The writer's introduction to philosophy came early in undergrad- 
uate years through study of a remarkable little book used as a college 
text in both England and America which passed quickly through ten 
printings between the years 1904 and 1915. This was William Dewitt 
Hyde’s The Five Great Philosophies of Life. Professor Hyde of 
Bowdoin College must have been an extraordinary teacher of youth. 
He sensed that ‘the higher elements of personality rise above the 
threshold [of heredity and early training], are reducible to philosophi- 
cal principles and amenable to rational control.” In this book are 
singled out the five outstanding philosophical principles advanced 
during the five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the death of 
Jesus. They are, as listed for his chapter headings: the Epicurean 


pursuit of pleasure, the Stoic law of self-control, the Platonic plan 
of subordination, the Aristotelian sense of proportion, and the Christian 


spirit of love. The masters of these ‘‘sane and wholesome principles 
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of personality’” were mainly helped to tell in their own words with a 
minimum of interpretation their points of view regarding life in a 
way to invite their “friendly assistance in the philosophical guidance 
of life.’” Professor Hyde admirably achieved his avowed purpose. 


The Epicurean pursuit of pleasure offers directions for living 
“the simple life,” with pleasure as the simplifying principle. A life 
without wanting, certainly without vain wanting, is a happy life. It 
can be happy only by avoiding excesses or what some think to be 
the pleasures, to use Epicurus’ own term, “of the prodigal.” Peace 
of the soul through reasoned “choice and avoidance’ becomes the 
good or goal. Thus presented in its best light, the light of its 
original purity, there follow examples of the influence of Epicurean- 
ism at its best in modern literature, notably from Walt Whitman 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. The latter said fittingly, “If your 
morals make you dreary depend upon it they are wrong. _I do not 
say, ‘give them up,’ for they may be ali you have; but conceal them 
like a vice, lest they spoil the lives of better men.” The Epicureans 
can teach modern man much, for they know how to be without ulcers, 
without neuroses, without regrets. The author wisely observes that 
if we think “it is a low ideal, it is all the more disgraceful to fall 
below it. And most of us do fall below it every day of our tense 
and restless lives.” Most sound is the Epicurean teaching as to 
the place given to health of body and mind and importance of play. 
The philosophy does not go far enough. It overlooks that the merging 
of self without thought of gain into a greater social whole is probably 
the greatest source of unadulterated pleasure. The Epicurean is not 
called upon to sacrifice for his country or for anything else. Epicurus, 
of course, was not consistent, and in this lay the real purity and sanity 
of life achieved both by him and his followers. Others, trying later 
consistently to pursue the quest of pleasure with its absence of pain, 
created a living hodgepodge. The medley is of an anarchist, nihilist 
type if the consistency is relentlessly pursued. The example used is 
of George Eliot’s Tito Melema in Romola who finally reaches the 
ultimate that in his personal flight from pain he is ready to bring pain 
upon others. In doing so he brings disgrace and alienation upon him- 
self. Romola finally asks, ‘Is it good that we should harden our 
lives against all the wants and hopes of those who depend upon us?” 
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Romola’s great scorn of pleasure becomes for her an extreme and un- 
wholesome reaction to the blight brought upon her in the final reckless- 
ness of Tito Melema’s pursuit. But she learns in time from Savanrola 
of a higher law, of a pleasure which is not individual but which fills 
into the cup of personal pleasure that which embraces mankind in 
sacrifice. The last section in this chapter, “The Confessions of an 
Epicurean Heretic,” shows what also results as equally a medley but of 
a more mature and refined type. It is a brief account of the philoso- 
phical development of John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarianism’—“a fort man- 
ned with the most approved idealistic guns, yet with the Epicurean 
flag floating bravely over the whole.” Mill adds one by one each 
of the philosophical doctrines which are to follow in the Hyde book: 
Stoic self-control because of the necessity of making distinctions between 
pleasures and pleasures; Platonic idea of subordination in the attempt 
to explain that there is more worth in some pleasures than in others; 
Aristotelian sense of proportion out of man’s nature as essentially social 
as his sanction for motivation; and finally, Jesus’ spirit of love because 
of Mill’s ultimate requirement of disinterestedness. Strangely enough 
the golden rule becomes his final test of the spirit of his “utilitari- 
anism.” 

One can well imagine how such philosophical study could begin 
to awaken within the mind of a youth still in his teens the wholesome 
desire to think his own way into a philosophy for life, and with what 
eager expectancy he turned to its further pages. He will never cease to 
be thankful to his college for placing this book in his hands and 
especially for conveying it to his thought through the helpful teaching 
of one of the really great teachers of America, Dean O. B. Baldwin, 
now retired, of Whittier College. 


The Shoic law of self-cont?ol begins with writings of Epictetus, 
“the slave, the Stoic of the cottage, as he has been called ....” It 
has the modern flavor in setting forward the psychological law of 
apperception as basic; the mind is always its own self-creator—now 
generally recognized as basic to “peace of mind.” Summarized in 
words of the author: “The reviling does not become a determining 
factor in my own mental state unless I choose to let it,” and things 
external “‘can never get into our minds, or affect us in one way or 
another .... If we do not think serenely, feel tranquilly, and act 
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freely with reference to them, it is not the fault of the external things, 
but of ourselves.” It is when we follow Epictetus into the application 
of the principle to sorrow and death, with his injunction: “Take care 
that you do not lament [with your loved ones] internally also,” we 
begin to sense that mere law, even of inner life, “is too hard and 
cold and individualistic to teach us our duty, or even to leave us free 
to act out our best inclinations toward our neighbor.” Other Stoics, the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and the wealthy courtier, Seneca, teach the 
same lesson but with poorer grace than the lame man, once a slave, 
living now on subsistence. The teaching of this part of Stoicism comes 
close to the Hindu teaching of renunciation of reward, favorable or 
unfavorable, which derives from right action. Maurice Maeterlinck 
“the most recent prophet of Stoicism,” in Wisdom and Destiny, illu- 
strates the beauty and simplicity of the highest application of this 
teaching in quotations running through four pages. “If Judas go 
forth tonight, it is toward Judas his steps will tend, nor will chance for 
betrayal be lacking; but let Socrates open his door—he shall find Socra- 
tes asleep on the threshold before him, and there will be occasion for 
wisdom.” It is our thinking alone that creates the world in which 
each lives, but our worlds can be alien. Later Stoicism added a second 
part with which it escaped from the Cynicism out of which the earlier 
Stoicism had taken its rise. Facing the problem of what right thinking 
consists, led it to ‘reverence for universal law.” The law of our being 
within, is but part of the greater law of all being without. Imman- 
uel Kant represents “the most uncompromising exponent of this half 


of the Stoic doctrine in the modern world . ... The whole and dignity 
of life [for Kant] turns on .. . our internal reaction, the reverence of 
our will for universal law.”” ‘In Kant, Stoicism reaches its climax, law 


and will are everything: possessions, even graces are nothing.” The rest 
of the picture is of Stoicism trying to solve its “great problem” that of 
evil, wrestling with its paradoxes and offering its distant obeisance to 
the formal religion of its period. Its real religion was its reverence 
for universal law, which, however, tended to lead it to the abstrac- 
tions of universality at the same time that it left it in the unreality of 
applications so general as to render it unable to “begin at home’; and 
facing the danger of treating persons with the same indifference with 


which it treats external things. The very best of laws, principles, values 
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(in abstraction) are not enough. They do not lead toward a human 
community but toward “an impersonal law rigid, fixed, fatal, unalte:- 
able, unimprovable, uncompanionable.”’ 


Platonic subordination of lower to higher, the third of the great 
philosophies, “squarely attacks that larger problem,” left by both those 
preceding, the problem of “the worth of the things in which we find our 
pleasure, and the relative value of the things we suffer for.” Whether 
pleasure or pain is good under a set of circumstances is determined by 
a certain point which might be regarded as its virtue. This virtue, 
however determined, must then be a greater and determining good. 
Whatever exceeds that point hinders virtue without regard to whether 
it is pain or pleasure, and is bad. Here is something which, when Plato 
is through, is wholly independent of all rewards and penalties. The 
righteous under all circumstances, knows not concealment, cannot be 
bought. Plato’s The Republic is used as illustration. This represents 
to him “Righteousness Writ Large’’— (the heading of this section of 
the Hyde book.) It is easy to show that the righteous state is the one 
in which each person and each group in the state does its own work 
as well as possible in the interest of the community. However we 
may differ from Plato in method, those of us who are democratic, at 
least will not be able to differ from him in substance—the necessity 
to avoid the motivation of selfishness in all its aspects. He pictures 
as best he can a state in which everything and every person is bent 
toward the total good. His formula—minding one’s own functions 
for the good of the community—he applies also to righteousness with- 
in people. He sees within people three grand departments, appetites, 
spirit (meaning ‘‘fighting elements’) and reason. Appetite should 
rise up against reason to overrule no more than workmen should rise 
up and overthrow a state for selfish reasons. The point of restraint 
varies with the circumstances. What is gluttony at one time could be 
prudent forethought at another time. The relation of the part to the 
whole in its subordination to rule of reason is to Plato the key. Insub- 
ordination is the way of decay and death. He illustrates this clearly 
in his four stages of degeneration in the eighth and ninth books of 
The Republic. These are: seeking personal honor and distinction, 
love of money as the guiding principle, “democracy” (which, defined 
by Plato, is each doing what is right in his own eyes) and “tyranny” 
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—the final insatiable stage of any unrestrained appetite. His four 
cardinal virtues are temperance, fortitude, wisdom and righteousness. 
Of these, righteousness is greatest because it is the key to all; it is 
simply, every part at its own work for good of the whole. ‘For the 


righteous man .. . sets in order his own inner life, and is at peace 
with himself.” “Must not unrighteousness be . . . a rising up of a 
part of the soul against the whole soul?” ‘The most righteous man 


is also the happiest, and this is the most royal master of himself.” 
Whereas, the unrighteous as most miserable “is he who is also greatest 
tyrant of himself and the most complete slave.” 

As the most prevalent philosophy in the West, particularly in 
Neoplatonism, it needs to be pointed out that this concept even in its 
purest form contains a latent weakness within itself. This great 
error was later drawn out by the West into the all-prevailing dichot- 
omous trend to divorce practical secular requirements from idealistic 
concerns. This sharp antagonism between the higher and the lower 
has at last, under modern developments, succeeded mainly in divorc- 
ing morals from most of modern living. Hyde illustrates the tendency 
in its earlier refined stages by portions of the transcendentalist philo- 
sophy of Emerson who said, “I do with my friends what I do with 
my books, I would have them where I can find them, but I seldom 
use them. We must have society on our own terms,” and Thomas A. 
Kempis in Imitation of Christ, who said, ‘Thou shall lamentably fall 
away, if thou set a value upon any worldly thing’; and ‘Man 
approaches so much nearer unto God, the farther he departeth from 
all earthly comfort.’” Neoplatonism, and much of Christian devotion, 
loosens “‘ties that hold us to drudgery and homely duty . . . [or] that 
bind us to the men and women by our side, in order to gaze more 
serenely on the ineffable beyond the clouds.” If Plato means this, 
“relaxing of definite obligations’’ with which we are involved in the 
external world, “then it is time to abandon Plato, or rather those who 
have assumed to wear his mantle.” Hyde rightly observes that much 
masquerading in Christian dress both of hymnology and “‘rousements” 
is “simply Neoplatonism baptised into Christian phraseology; and 
the baptism is by sprinkling rather than immersion . . . . Louisa 
Alcott had this Platonic type in mind when she defined a Philosopher 
aS a man up in a balloon, with his family and friends having hold 
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of the ropes, trying to pull him down to earth.” In fairness, it is 
difficult to find most of the conclusions of Neoplatonism in Plato. 


Hyde begins “The Aristotelian Sense of Proportion’ with Aris- 
totle’s own objections to the previous systems. Upon that he then 
begins to build his own intuitively-grasped social nature of man, his 
selection of the great cause—humanity’s welfare, his consequent selec- 
tion of right “means” for this “end”, his “happy mean’’—just the 
right amount of these necessary instruments to best advance the cause; 
his arrangement of virtues within this spectrum of his maximum possi- 
ble social service—wisdom, prudence, temperance and courage—and 
finally, his concept of friendship as a respect for others which can 
only begin with respect for oneself. It is only a proper end that can 
justify any means. Aristotle seems lax in his judgment of people 
in all respects other than his insistence that they shall reasonably serve 
their fellow human beings. It is the magnitude of the end-—the 
range of the social contribution—that determines personality. If all 
that we are and possess subserves this higher end, we have attained 
maximum virtuousness. But this is a matter of life-long practice. 
“We acquire the virtues by doing the acts .... The happy man, then, 
as we define him, will have the property of permanence, and all 
through life will preserve his character...” Aristotle was never 
better than in his exposition of the relation between virtue and friend- 
ship. “The bad desire the company of others, but avoid their own 
company, there is no real basis of aims and interests with their fellows. 
... A good man stands in the same relation to his friends as to himself, 
seeing that his friend is his second self.’ As to limitations in Aris- 
totle, Hyde finds none ‘“‘save the limitations of the age and city in which 
he lived.... Not until the city state of Plato and Aristotle is widened 
to include the humblest man, the lowiest woman, the most defenseless 
little child (as in Christianity 350 years later), does this doctrine become 
final and universal.’ How beautifully Hyde has prepared the way 
of the budding “philosopher” for what is to follow! This writer 
remembers with awe the joint impact upon at least one student. 

The last of Hyde’s great philosophies, “The Christian Spirit of 
Love,” reads like a philosophical First Corinthians, 13. Hyde concen- 


trates on those teachings of Jesus which he calls the scientific teach- 
ings—by propositions. Love is not an altruism which breeds aggres- 
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sion in others and subtle egotism in self. Its reverence for people and 
institutions saves it from setting aside law; yet, “Law for law’s sake, 
rather than man and society, is a flat denial of love.” The institution 
is made for man (legitimately paraphrasing); love goes deep into 
the motivation. Violence of whatever kind in thought alone is as bad 
as murder—it is murder. Whatever it may be, revenge, resentment, 
lust, is ruled out by love; for love sharply contrasting with all these, 
takes its rise only from tender consideration for others’ rights, needs, 


interests, integrity of personality. Into ‘‘a nation which had developed 
law to the utmost nicety of detail” came Jesus who “fulfilled the law 


by putting love in the heart, and fulfilled the prophets [their kingdom 
of righteousness] by establishing a community based on love.” 


This philosophy makes it impossible to accept as reliable those 
portions of New Testament scripture which ring into the accounts 
the all too prevalent asceticism of this great teacher’s age. The whole 
of the intent of his teaching is this-worldly rather than other-worldly, 
(about a life to come after the earthly life is over). He taught of a 
kingdom to come that would be on earth “‘as in heaven’’; of all women 
as our sisters, daughters, mothers; of all exploitation as “desecration 
of God's holiest temple, the human body.” Love is transparent, straight 
forward, forgiving of enemies, persistent in winning others to love. 
Love has its counterfeits—churchmanship, benevolence, ritualism, 
creedalism, ostentation—which when hollow become worse than useless. 


In Love's service, so far as things done are concerned, there is no high 
or low, first or last. To preach sermons and conduct religious services, 
to teach science in the university, or make laws in Congress, is no better 
and no worse than to make shoes in the shoeshop or cook food in the 
kitchen. All work done in love counts, stands, endures. All work 
done in vanity and self-seeking, all work shirked in pretence of religion, 
or excuse of wealth, or pride of social station, leaves the soul hard, hollow, 


unreal and fails to stand Love's searching test. 
—William Dewitt Hyde 


Love asks for all or nothing; it becomes the one thing needful because 
so all-inclusive. Seeking “first’’ and ‘‘narrowly’” it broadens into the 
expanse of all life and of humanity. 

How is love cultivated? We commune with a Spirit which 1s 
Love. As we live out this all-embracing spirit it flows back to us. 
“Forgive us, as we forgive” is the formula of its creation—our “only 
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ground of assurance.” “With what judgment you judge, you shall 
be judged.” This way is not without its happiness nor its happiness 


without ifs set of virtues—the Beatitudes; Love as the self going out 
to serve others is the key. Persecution can only enhance the determined 
winsomeness of this kind of life. 

The supremacy of love is revealed in its ability to absorb the 
values of each of the other four systems and enhance them by the 
diffusion of itself within them. Epicurean joy glows with steadier 
purpose magnified by its wide inclusion of other persons. It does not 
tolerate the little world of its own “kind”. The attempt by Mill and 
Spencer to graft altruistic fruits onto the old Epicurean stock has been 
less successful. They miss the motive or spirit. Likewise Love can 
embrace “all that is true in Stoic teaching without falling into its 
hardness and narrowness.” Every thought is brought into captivity, 
but not within “the empty chamber of his individual soul.” It is 
captivity to a human community ruled by a living Spirit—the Christ 
or Love-Truth. This is the ‘Active Love’ of the recent Sorokin re- 
search, and in broad application to the entire external scene of man’s 
world in the Gandhian movement. Love is not passive resignation in 
even facing death or toward the fact of death. It is as “lofty as Pla- 
toism; but it gets its elevation by a different process. Instead of rising 
above drudgery and details, it lifts them into a clearer atmosphere, 
where nothing is servile or menial which can glorify God or serve a 
fellow man.” It simply transmutes the whole of Aristotelianism by 
giving it the all-embracing end, the kingdom of God which was in 
Aristotle’s period impossible to grasp. What is added is the “wide 
democracy of virtue, service, love’; the essential transformation is that 
from an aristocracy of birth to that of an aristocracy of common human 
nature refined by the inward to outward “‘gentleness.’” It is in loving 
service “unto these least’’ that Love meets its test of validity as an 
adequate philosophy for mankind. But Jesus’ Love no more dispenses 
with these lower elements than a roof can get along without the other 
parts of a house. 


The time is ripe for a Christianity which shall have room for all the 
innocent joys of sense and flesh, of mind and heart, which Epicurus taught 
us to prize aright, and yet shall have the Stoic strength to make whatever 
sacrifice of them the universal good requires; which shall purge the heart 
of pride and pretense by questionings of motive as searching as those 
of Plato, and at the same time shall hold life to as strict accountability 
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for practical usefulness and social progress as Aristotle’s doctrines of the 
end and the means require. It is by some such world-wide historical 
approach, and the inclusion of whatever elements of truth and worth 
other systems have separately emphasized, that we shall reach a Christi- 
anity that is really catholic. 

—William Dewitt Hyde 


The Philosophy of Loyalty 


In the second semester of that same first college year, under the 
same teacher, we turned to The Philosophy of Loyalty by Josiah Royce, 
the best known writing of Harvard's famous student and contemporary 
of William James. This book too, somewhat like the Hyde book, 
had already gone through nine printings in eight years and was in wide 
use for undergraduate classes in England and America. It may through 
sheer meeting of a prevailing need in the West come again into similar 
general use; for it is worthy to stand among the greatest philosophical 
classics of all ages and lands. None is better fitted to meet the great 
famine of a culture which lauds a vast uniformity, whether of conform- 
ity or of nonconformity, but knows no genuine and individualized 
“loyalty.’” Royce’s use of “loyalty’’, especially his central concept “‘loyal- 
ty to loyalty’, gives concreteness to the abstzaction, Love, which was 
implicit in Hyde's last chapter but not made clear. The genuine 
Christian, too, intuitively grasps for similar reason the finest fruits 
of the rigorous philosophy through an unreserved committal to a Person 
who for him embodies supreme Love. At the same time this eludes most 
Christians because they do not seek Love at all but the opposite— 
ego satisfaction. Royce’s philosophy of loyalty is good for all Chris- 
tians, and in addition is good for all people, especially for the Western 
culture. Here again we meet Love active, or in more modern Gandhian 
terms, “‘nonviolence;” it is even doubtful that Royce himself was aware 
of the far-reaching implications of what he had written. 


The nature of man requires loyalty, not conformity in which one 
surrenders his individuality and choice; not surrender of the individual’s 
birthright of independent action, but the “willing and practical and 
thorough going devotion of a person to a cause.’ The cause is of the 
individual as his continuous personal committal, yet it is beyond him; 
it is of his choice (an inner volitional matter) and yet of his whole 
being in action (progressively relating to the whole of the external 
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field). It is therefore unifying of himself with all other people and 
with the universe. This is, of course, progressive; the individual 
grows in his loyalty, if he is loyal at all; he passes from loyalty to 
loyalty as he outgrows them; if he is faithful, loyalty to loyalty 
Finally becomes the key to all his choices. But in the earlier stages 
even though directed toward a bad or mistaken or merely petty cause, 
or to a number of causes, loyalty still calls one out of oneself and inte- 
grates one personally. Royce thus seems to set before himself all the 
problems of philosophy and to invite their very worst. Life presents man 
both within and without with endless and often conflicting claims; 
among the great causes one will conflict with another. War is only one 
loyalty out to end another loyalty for what both regard as higher ends 
than the loyalty itself. How then is the individual to choose, since 
choose he must? What is to guide choice? To this Royce makes his 
answer, Loyalty to loyalty is the cardinal virtue. He has early defined 
loyalty to embrace the following: it must be personal; it must be super- 
personal. Now, if this is the supreme good, it is apparent that it must 
be equally available to all people. Sound humanity is made for loyalty, 
not for conformity. The results from conflicts of loyalty however great, 
feuds of families, wars of states, are then basically the cardinal evil, 
because they destroy the loyalty which alone can enable man to rise into 
humanity through association with his fellows. Conformity can only 
initially choose its bondage. Loyalty is always free. The individual 
must choose but he has a basis for choosing which will lead his loyalty 
to grow steadily toward loyalty to loyalty—the universal cause. ‘I can 
define a principle of choice which may so guide me that my loyalty 
shall become a good not merely to myself, but to all mankind.” This is 
“no peculiar privilege of mire; nor is it good only for me. It is a uni- 
versally human good. For it is simply the finding of a harmony of the 
self and the world.” 

The loyalty of the truth seeker is but the other side of his truth; 
his loyalty to loyalty leads him to a unity which is at a higher level of 
existence than his action in the external world. But though before or 
beyond him, it is determining; it leads him on—the “kindly light.” 
Here is the true “unity of the world life . . . at once very near to us and 
very far from us’’—the basis for significant religion if not of all relig- 
ions. “Everybody ought to serve the universal cause in his own individ- 
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ual way .... Apart from it we are but the gurgling stream soon to 
be lost in the desert.” With it we may develop “the creed of the 
absolute religion.” Royce embraced and amplified the pragmatic 
views of his great contemporary, that “‘all search for truth is a practical 


activity, with an ethical purpose, and that a purely theoretical truth, 
such as should guide no significant active process, is a barren absurdity.” 
He repudiated his great contemporary’s “cash value’’ theory. Jesus 


on the cross was plainly not motivated by cash value. When Arnold 
von Winkelried rushed on the Austrian spears, did he naturally say; 
“, . . See me draw the cash?” However expedient that one man die, 
he sought the cause—a free community—in utter recklessness of per- 
sonal considerations. Thus loyalty to loyalty is transcendental while 
being utterly practical at the same time. It always is characterized 
by a worshipping aspect; for it “does not live by selling its goods in 
the temple of its cause. Such pragmatism it drives out of the temple. It 
serves and worships, and says to the cause: ‘Be thine the glory.’ “In 
seeking truth we do not seek the mere crumbling successes of the 
passing instants of human life. We seek a city out of sight.” The 
great need of life is unity, and seeking it is the most practical consid- 
eration. In this lies real pragmatism. But in all of life together only 
fragmentary unity is possible; but the greatest fragments of our unity, 
which constitute our earthly success, themselves may be measured for 
success by how well they fit into the supreme working hypothesis with- 
out which no other hypothesis can work. ‘“We therefore form ideas— 
very fallible ideas—of some unity of experience ... upon some higher 
level than ours . . . experienced in some conspectus of life which wins 
what we need, which approves our loyalty, which fulfills our rational 
wills, and which has in its wholeness what we seek. And then we 
ourselves with all our ideas and strivings are in and of this higher 
unity of life.” 


There is a real world; it is simply the totality of experience with- 
in which life for man is possible; it is superhuman—beyond total 
attainment for one person; it is identifiable as truth. The loyal person 
is the seeker for and experimenter with this truth which is always 
beyond him. It may be that the writer's interpretation of this philoso- 
phy is partly a result of the impact of later influences upon his own 


reflective processes; yet it still would remain remarkable how accu- 
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rately defined in this book is the spirit and teachings of one who later 
would define his own remarkable devotion in the words, “The Story 
of My Experiments with Truth.” Gandhi, the Mahatma, was to teach 
almost a subcontinent of peoples how to devote themselves practically 
to the supreme loyalty to living truth—satyagraha. 


A Philosophy of Religion in Life 


In entering the ministry as a student that same year, I was, per- 
haps, fortunate in having for my first parish just people—congregation, 
sabbath school, community; of no church nor of all of them together, 
nor even of religion in the accepted sense. That rural community 
that sent a committee down to the college to call a minister, became 
a microcosm of the real world of people and their genuine interests, 
passions and needs. The little long-abandoned church, Redbud, be- 
came a place of pilgrimage toward something we could not have 
named, perhaps the “city out of sight.” At any rate, not to be forgot- 
ten is the impact of that first nonchurched community of people 
hungry enough to want a pastor for themselves and their children 
even though ordained only by his response to their call, licensed only 
to help people that asked help. 

Late in my second college year I joined another student who like 
myself had received army exemption as a minister and volunteered 
to become a recruit in the newly-formed Air Service. Conscience was 
at work, perhaps ‘‘fallibly’’ as Royce had warned it would be but never- 
theless containing its two most essential ingredients, decisiveness and 
faithfulness. I look upon these two acts involving choice as the begin- 
ning of the development of a personal philosophy. With all my heart 
I was faithful to my choices. I know now that one can never be 
more. After the year in the army I was called to a newly-formed 
assistantship in a church of the college town. My work was recrea- 
tional direction of the boys of the congregation. I then received my 
first denominational appointment to a thriving little oil town which 
would go out of existence within five years. A boom-town church 
with boom-town problems was another kind of introduction to a micro- 
cosm of the world of men. Thus was I shielded from an ecclesiastical 
or even denominational start toward religion or my ministry. 
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In Boston University School of Theology the following year, I 
continued my formal study of philosophy under the late Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman and began for the first time my studies of religion 
and religions. A second great teacher, Albert Cornelius Knudson, 
guided me in Christian theology. These were the greatest among the 
disciples of the famous personalist, Bordon P. Bowne, and were steep- 
ed in his thought. The only texts I remember were The Logic of 
Hegel and Joseph Alexander Leighton’s Man and the Cosmos. For 
the most part courses for both these great teachers followed the 
development of their own thought, and most important was the insight 
into the spirit and message of the personalitistic philosophy as they 
interpreted it. I was guided into the possibilities of a personal and 
at the same time objective basis of all reality. Hegel’s dialectic inter- 
ested me in its application to history all the more because of what was 
happening in the Western World at that time. What was happening 
in Europe seemed to me to be happening within the mind of man, 
especially Western man. It was the personalistic emphasis which was 
leading me to make a very special application of Hegel’s dialectic, 
which Hegel would no doubt be the first to repudiate. I was helped 
by an incident of my theological school years. One of my classmates 
was Stanley High. He was entering the ministry at that time in all 
seriousness, though he was already nationally known as a journalist 
for Christian Science Monitor.. He went on a summer’s excursion to 
Europe and returned to publish his first book, The Revolt of Youth. 
The impression was a correct one; the youth of Europe were in revolt. 
Before the second world war most of the people young and old would 
be in revolt. I stayed on in Boston University for a fourth year in 
educational preparation at the request of my mission Board which 
had signed me up for educational work in India. Stanley High, after 
graduation, went again to Europe spending this time a year, after 
which he published his second book, Europe Turns a Corner. It was 
true that Europe had turned a corner, though I am not sure that High 
knew just what corner it had turned or just what was around that 
corner. What was happening seemed a startling illustration of the 
first part of Hegel’s triad. The mind of Western man was clearly 
fumbling at its growing edge. Western man was reacting from unhappy 
extreme to extreme. The extremes were tending toward strange like- 
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nesses and toward meeting, even, at certain definite points. But the 
West seemed fatally incapable historically of rising into the second 
part of Hegel’s dialectic, the third of the triad, the synthesis. What 
was the point of its tragic failure? What is history except the thought 
of man writ large? 


If I was to find the fatal weakness in man it obviously could not 
be found in any of the “isms” which regard each other as evil even 
while taking in all of each other’s ways and methods. Turning to 
the thought of the West, then, I began to address myself for the first 
time as I have more or less steadily ever since, to what I regard as the 
West's fatal weakness: the unnatural and unscientific separation be- 
tween the personal and the social, which is leading it to all its other 
splits—sacred from secular, Caesar’s claims from God's claims, ethics 
from business, moral control from “‘pure”’ science, science from society, 
and religion’s separateness from life, from education and all too fre- 
quently from morals. 


Why is Western man incapable of holding the personal and the 
social in one embodiment within himself? Why even within his relig- 
ion does he react from extreme of personal expression to the extreme 
of social application in a spirit usually characterized more by hostility 
than by synthesis? 


Without being able at this stage to explain what I felt within 
myself, the philosophy which regarded the basic reality as personal 
in nature became for me the hypothesis supreme for all other possi- 
ble hypothesis discovered or discoverable. If this concept of reality 
could become basic, all of them could become in a real sense working; 
without this none could work. This I could only vaguely conceive, 
but I committed myself to this hypothesis best expressed much later 
in words of Professor William Hocking of Harvard, that it makes 
all the difference when you look about you at the universe whether 
you can say, “It is there” ot “Thou art there.” This is not religion 
as generally understood; very little called religion resolves the under- 
lying conflict; most of it heightens struggle among the human mem- 
bers. Therefore, simply more religion, more church going, more piety, 
more even of church ecumenicalism or “modernization” of any of the 
varieties, or return to any of the orthodoxies—important as the reli- 
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gious traditions are—none or all of these together can answer the need 
of man. Religion in life is more than all these together; yet all the 
records that we have of religion in life are to be found in the religious 
traditions of mankind. All scriptures record exceedingly precious 
parts of humanity's march toward the “city not made with hands,” 
the “city out of sight,” the human community. 


What the Religions Offered 


Theoretical knowledge of the important contributions of the great 
religions came to me from a course in comparative religions in the 
School of Theology. It was in India that I really came to know and 
appreciate their offerings to all mankind, particularly Hinduism, Islam, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism. The study of these religions was to drive 
me in the search of my life into the treasured materials of Christianity, 
which include Judaism apart from which Christianity cannot be under- 
stood. In addition, there was India’s influence which I found in its 
true genius not antagonistic toward any religion but interested more 
than all else in things religious. The comparative religions approach 
to religions had perhaps always been the true Indian approach. I shall 
briefly indicate the greatness of Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Judeao- 
Christianity (considered as a single tradition) and Islam which is not 
far out of the same tradition. 


Zoroastrianism is probably the oldest of the existing religions, 
perhaps the original among them. The great confusion about age 
probably comes from the fact that Zoroaster was not the name of the 
various teachers who bore that name. The last of these was Zarathus- 
tra, a Median prophet in Persia who did for the religion a service 
similar to that of Confucius in China and at about the same time (660 
B.C.). He gathered all the oral traditions and committed them to 
writing. Nothing seems more evident from the material than that it 
presupposes the existence of a purely agricultural village society in 
which urban life was nonexistent. All the simple homely truths of na- 
ture were its main materials, though there was much else. It peoples the 
world with good and evil spirits, but over all was Ahura Mazda, Sky 
Father, later to come into Judaism through the returning Hebrew 
exiles as God, not of a particular people but one Father of all men—the 
‘Father who art in Heaven,” who, for Judaeo-Christianity, was to take 
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the place of Jahweh, the national God of Jews only. The world owes 
much to this religion which is followed now by a mere remnant of 
adherents in India and in Persia. The Works of Zoroaster, first given 
to the modern world by one of the greatest of the French scholars, 
Anquetil DuPerron, had been for centuries a lost scripture. The story 
of their recovery is the story of great research. It is a vast treasury 
which should be possessed by modern man for what it offers. In his 
introduction DuPerron wrote, ‘Although the Parsis are the ruins of a 
people, and their sacred books the ruins of a religion . . . yet great is the 
value of that small book, the Avesta, and the belief of that saintly 
people, the Parsis, in the eyes of the historian and theologist.’” Accord- 
ing to this most ancient religion, God appears in the best thought, in 
the truest speech, in the sincerest actions. He is the Father of all truth, 
the principles of goodness, the eternal source of sunshine and light, the 
sovereign intelligence.’’ His will is that “love shall support justice, 
through deeds’ of all those who commune with health and immoral- 
ity.” The whole of living is infused with spirituality and every common 
task is a sacrament when understood. In that day he speaks, “Do as you 
would be done by.’ No wonder the imperialists of all ages made war on 
this religion and burned its sacred books in great bonfires! One thinks 
of Hitler and his determination to destroy the gospels and their in- 
fluence. Alexander at Persepolis and Caliph Omar in 1650 were but 
earlier book burners. The latter made war not only on the book but 
on the language of the book. But it was enthroned in human hearts 
in far off places. It is probable that holy men sang its hymns in 
various languages around the camp fires of Persian merchants, per- 
haps encamped near Nazareth, and that a certain young lad may have 
sat enthralled nearby in the surrounding darkness listening to the inter- 
preters. For he lived on the route of all traffic between Rome and 
the East. The wise men were probably from this religion, for it was 
always a religion seeking a star—if star was to be found anywhere. Its 
gospel is one of the East looking West; one of honest toil, of the digni- 
ty of industry, of the inspiration of human creativity and of the sover- 
eign cocreatorship of ‘man the master” with the loving Father-God 
of all races and peoples. 

Hinduism is more all-embracing than any other religion. The 
name originally meant simply “religions of Hind.” Like all the 
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great religions it falls in popular practices far below the sublime con- 
ceptions in which it originated. A basic concept has been from the 
beginning that the Eternal is above all sects and sectarians as the 
boundless sky is above all man’s puny boundaries. Truth is universal. 
No human concept can embrace it fully. There are many roads to 
truth, ways that fit the different temperaments of people. People 
should live by such truth as they are able to grasp. Common to all 
the beliefs—and they are many—is the one that all being is but 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. While the Eternal is worshipped 
popularly largely in the forms, Hinduism is also outstanding among 
the religion in the consistency and clarity of the approach to God as 
spirit. It is a religion of great philosophies, some of the greatest the 
world has known even including the greatest of the West in all ages. 
Also common to all the beliefs is the idea of Karma, common to 
Buddhism also, that what we sow in this life is reaped in lives to come; 
a series of lives continues until the person achieves complete under- 
standing and surrenders fully to Good. Hinduism is believed by many 
in the West to contain elements which will be resistant to modern and 
social trends. This is because of a mass fatalism, partly out of rigid 
social stratification and partly out of the abjectivity from over 500 
years of political domination. The fact is that Hinduism has already 
embraced the comparative religions approach to religion and probably 
will embrace all of modern science and even the essential nature of 
social democracy much more readily than have the people of any 
other religion. This is because Hinduism said from the first that one 
ought to search for the truth from every possible source, not leaving 
the religion of his birth, but rather putting roots down deeper in one’s 
own tradition. Among the Hindu scriptures is one of the two great 
gospels of grace, the Bhagavad Gita. It is believed by scholars to 
have been written about fifty years before the birth of Jesus. Much 
in it parallels the teaching of Jesus in spirit and precept. In it God 
speaks to man: 


Give me your whole heart, 
Love and adore me, 
Worship me always, 

Bow to me only, 

And you shall find me. 
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This is my promise 
Who love you dearly. 


Lay down all duties 
In me your refuge. 
Fear no longer, 

For I will save you 
From sin and bondage. 


Hinduism will always draw the wise, as artists are drawn to a gallery 
of great art, because of its extraordinary succession of great saints 
and reformers from Valmiki to Gandhi. 


Buddhism is not something else out of India; it is correctly regard- 
ed as the teaching, modern Buddhism as the complicated results of the 
teaching, of one of the greatest of Hinduism’s saints and reformers. 
Like most of them, he was only later to be accounted a “Savior,” some- 
thing that he did not himself claim. Buddhism became a separate 
religion only outside of India, though its ways were widely practiced 
over a thousand-year period in India. India has never felt any real 
need for another religion. Its one religion could and did embrace 
everything. Here again, as with all religions, Buddhism accum- 
ulated vast contradiction and conceals much of the beauty and 
purity of its origin. Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia, one of the world’s 
most beautiful poems, is all the more appropriate as an historical 
account of the rise of Buddhism because of its poetical form. Buddhism 
was divine poetry incarnate. The story is in parts parabolic or mythi- 
cal, like all the stories of such great ones; but it is a gem of the deepest 
religious expression without which any life is the poorer. It is a story 
leading from a crisis of decision: 


Unto this 


Came I, and unto this all nights and days 
Have led me; for I will not have that crown 
Which may be mine; I lay aside those 
Realms. ... . . . I choose 


It leads to a crisis of discovery: 


The string o’erstretched breaks and the music flies, 
The string o’erslack is dumb and music dies; 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor high. 
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Such was the well-balanced sanity which the Buddha was to teach. The 
subtle metaphysics which emerged is one of supreme practicability 
which flowers here and now into the happiness of the life which has 
learned to realize the answer to the prayer: 


Take from our lives the strain and stress, 
And make our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 


Nowhere is the direct religious access of the individual more beauti- 
fully and appropriately set forth: 
Thou Excellence, I take refuge in thee. 


Thou Truth, I take refuge in thee. 
Thou Sacred One, I take refuge in thee. 


Buddhism of the pure origin lays aside violence with a naturainess 
which has already laid aside all impatient and restless striving which 
are centered in selfishness, and has taken up the growth to fulfillment 
by nature’s own normal striving within. There is little doubt that the 
Buddha's intention was to reform the religion of his fathers, making 
no claim to being more than a man and possessing more than any man 
might possess. He sought to replace empty form and ritual with 
deeds of love and mercy and the suffocating other-worldliness with a 
grace and holy dignity for life in the here and now. Scarcely a religion 
whose origin is known to man began other than as revolt against relig- 
ious traditionalism. The Buddhist revolt was against the Hindu 
rigidity which made religion unavailable to the common man except 
as revolting superstition. 

We come to |udaeo-Christanity. There are three reasons why 
it is important to put roots down deeper into one’s own native tradi- 
tions while opening to truth from every source. First, we have to 
begin where we are. The violence which is called proselytism would 
have us transported by the magic of a formula out of what we are. 
This is sheer deception. Second, we will find that we had not known our 
faith. Digging into any tradition for truth means stripping away much 
traditionalism as accretion of centuries which obscures the beauty of 
the truth. Like the Buddha, we too will get rid of much baggage 
of excessive formalism in a rediscovering of our faith whenever we put 
our roots down deep. Any search for truth is hard on self-perpetuating 
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establishments. A third reason is that the religion of our background 
is usually the religion of our society and of the people about us. The 
deepening that we discover will not be for self, but for all others. 
People are more important than all the traditions. 

It was searching to know more about Jesus and my own faith 
which led me to the discovery of the Judaeo-Christianity tradition. It 
is common to both the religions but a minority part of both. Jesus 
remained a Jew and the evidence seems to be that he intended no 
break with Judaism. However, it is equally clear that he did not fulfill 
or represent the compromised Judaism which was in power in his period. 
He did make his own and “fulfill” a particular set of traditions which 
had come down through the greatest of the prophets into his own day. 
This was universal in character by contrast with the prevailing tradi- 
tion which was then and still is narrowly nationalistic in outlook. 
This stream of revelation was brought to finest flower in Jesus. It 
can be traced back through Hebrew history as a tiny minority stream 
of rarest ethical purity and universal application. Whence came this 
radical shift in thought away from the prevailing theocratic national- 
ism and toward a universal moral community? Why did the Eternal 
now begin to say even of the Jewish dispersion, “I am the Eternal, 
your God, training you for your good, leading you by the right way. 
. . . It is too slight a service to set the clans of Jacob up again. .. . I 
now appoint you to bring light to the nations, that my salvation may 
reach the world’s end.” How much of this new revelation was out 
of the Zoroastrian tradition of the God who was Father of all men of 
earth, whose will it was that justice should roll on to the ends of the 
earth? In the same way this minority stream of tradition can be traced 
through all of Christian history on up to the present moment. One 
of the best books doing just this calls this Judaeo-Christian tradition 
The Church of the Spirit. (Francis Peabody). He contrasts it with 
the prevailing church of authority. This the author identifies as the 
authentic stream of Christian tradition flowing beneath incrustations of 
creedalism and formalism—'‘a stream of spiritual vitality, often ‘sub- 
terranean’ and ‘gushing up at intervals’ . . ..but always testifying to its 
source and transmitting the water of life.” This means that the Chris- 
tian who takes up his tradition seriously enough to trace it to its roots 
will find that this pure revelation is not limited to merely one of the 
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great existing religions. He will find it in the past, at stated inter- 
vals, using at least two of the other great religions as its vehicles; and 
he may observe the same revelation for which Jesus gave his life, 
seeking in our time more favorable vehicles in stated places and time. 
This is not a matter of fanciful theory but of plain historical fact. 
We should be careful to know just what it is we are giving our lives to. 
Is it a sectarian concept for a particular people or is it a dynamic move- 
ment in history of experimentation with truth remaining as always 
minority in nature, but stimulating a procession of humanity without 
respect to clan or creed or color toward a community of people moti- 
vated only by the universal Father spirit? Is it by any chance a king- 
dom of the universal God ? 

Can any good come out of Islam? Such would be the query of 
most Christians who have been led to look upon Islam as the religion 
of Allah, a God of Arabia, who like that vast land is grim, forbidding, 
harsh, exacting. Students of Islam would be the first to deny this. 
We can, however, find as much within Christianity—its holy wars, 
excommunications, inquisitions, mass liquidation in the name of the 
Christ, and the like—which is harsh, forbidding, cruel and tyrannical. 
Comparing the best of our own with the worst of the other religions 
is the way to confound all truth and compound all falsehood. Of 
course there is much in all religions which the seeker for truth will 
not be able to condone. Has any good come out of Islam? 
Today Islam is a conquering religion but not by the sword. The 
particular branch which is out evangelizing the world more than all 
the others combined is the Ahmedian Movement. It is responsible for 
most of Islam’s spread in West Africa, in cities of Europe and America 
and in other places. This movement owes its inspiration directly to 
the Jesus tradition in a most remarkable way. Its founder, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmed, lived in the late nineteenth century in Punjab, India. 
He conceived of himself as the Messiah and as ordained to live out 
the spirit and works of Jesus for his people and time. Whatever we 
may say regarding his belief and claims about himself, he did just that: 
“adduced the likeness of his own character and personality to that of 
Jesus, his gentleness of spirit, the peaceful character of his teaching, 
his miracles, and the appropriateness of his teaching to the need of 
the age. In harmony with this pacific claim he expounded the doc- 
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trine of Jihad (usually interpreted as meaning war against unbelievers) 
as a striving after righteousness.’ The Ahmedian Movement really 
began to spread after the death of its great leader in 1908. It can 
be considered as combining the evangelism, the modernism, the dynam- 
ism and the nonviolent interpretation of Islam in the modern world. 
Its power increases as its concepts move closer to the changing senti- 
ments of increasing masses of men who are disillusioned with the 
racism, the inequality, the exploitation and the warmindedness which 
imperialists everywhere strived to force upon them. One scholar has 
said that Islam is the only religion that we can see forming; it is so 
much closer to us in history. Many strands are woven into its one 
book. It has a “wealth of treasure . . . a tender mystic side.”” “‘Strict- 
ly speaking, Islam is a religion without priest.” It is a comprehensive 
brotherhood though limited to the religion, a restricted ‘‘classless so- 
ciety’, as near as ever had actual existence, within its own bounds. 
It is a world company of men more at prayer than in any other. 
This call to prayer “running through the ages and through continents 
of selfish, passionate humanity, must have girdled the earth with humil- 
ity and caused the flowers of reverence, gentleness and submission to 
bloom abundantly in the gardens of God.” 


The Growing Edge of Life 


What is the place and function of such great philosophies and 
religion? Obviously nothing 1s true just because any religion or wise 
man has set it forth. It may have been set forth because true. Truth 
is universal, unaffected by mental wrestlings or furious arguments, 
impossible to possess dogmatically. This is as true in religion or philo- 
sophy as in science. The key is humility, exactly as in science, humil- 
ity by which truth grows through consciousness of its unfolding within 
human experience. For such experimentation with truth, all the tradi- 
tional materials take on the significance which all natural phenomena 
take on for the true scientist. The experimental living faith finds 
within the traditions the records of all experimentation with truth in 
the past. Very little of popular religion is experimentation with truth. 
Sacred meanings have been obscured by our confusion that religion 
consists of gods and their decrees, and by the consequent inability to 
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note that it was really humanity's procession toward understanding that 
we were digging into. With this clarification of the phenomena of 
religion, every portion of the struggle becomes to us precious; because, 
mingled with our reverence for the absolute truth which is ever before 
us and out of reach is our reverence for the human race of which 
we are a part. 

We go back, then, to our earlier distinction between religion and 
religions, between philosophy and philosophies. No religion exists 
in the purity of its origin, except for the minority of seekers after 
truth. To defend all of any religion is to defend too much, to defend 
the indefensible. No man really has a religion to defend until he 
has made it his own; so with philosophy. We explore all faiths and 
philosophies as the scientist explores his evidence and his phenomena. 
We trace what has stirred human experience into its finest flower 
of manhood. What results is the human spirit—/ife’s growing edge— 
moved to strive toward fulfillment; human experience universally re- 
garded and thus limited to no sect nor sectionalism, knowing no 
division of the human family. 

This rising above religions into suprareligion may be likened to 
a pyramid, the broad base of which rests on the warring, disputing, 
dividing plane of earth-bound consciousness. This plane, which is 
the base, is divided by man’s differences until each of the religions 
is divided into innumerable subdivisions. But God is one and indivis- 
ible and, as sovereign over all gives to the whole its true nature and 
form which is suggested by the apex of the pyramid. Religion, as 
contrasted with a particular religion, is the power within life to lift 
it even while remaining within its traditional faith toward the oneness 
and indivisibility which is at the same time God, Truth and Humanity. 

Just what do we mean by the growing edge of life? Mere specu- 
lation cannot move man to significant action. Religions in them- 
selves do not lead to devotion. But in both cases, these furnish signifi- 
cant materials from which life can choose. The broader one’s under- 
standing of this universal struggle of humanity for fuller realization, 
the richer are the treasures from which one can draw. It is an individ- 
ual’s own philosophy which leads him to his choice and into his 
action. It is one’s own religion which can add to the nature and 
function of his philosophy a degree of committal to what he has chosen 
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to live by and for. Truth is thus not only perceived, but is developed 
and established for the philosophical religious person at the growing 
edge of life. 

It is here that the seeker after a philosophy of life may find the 
perennial springs of spiritual vision and inspiration by which he may 
nurture the seeds of truth intuitively sensed within himself. Browning 
Sings: 


Truth is with ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 


This does not mean that man establishes his absolute. It does mean 
that he establishes whatever truth exists for him within his life. It 
is at the growing edge of life that value is created and that value 
becomes charged with purpose; that purpose charges the will with 
responsibility, and that the will leads the life to its action. 


—Ralph T. Templin 
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True fiction has a higher end, and scope 
Wider than fact; it is nature’s possible, 
Contrasted with life’s actual mean. 

]. P. Bailey 


In the Introduction to The Scarlet Letter (1850), Nathaniel 
Hawthorne admitted that his Puritan ancestors would have considered 
him as “idle as a fiddler’’ because he became a writer. In 1866 a 
reader wrote to William Dean Howells, at that time the editor of 
Harper's Magazine, “ ...1 have very grave doubts as to the whole list 
of magnificent things that you seem to think novels have done for 
the race, and can witness myself many evil things which they have 
done for me. Whatever in my mental make-up is wild and visionary, 
whatever is untrue, whatever is injurious, I can trace to the perusal of 
some work of fiction.” These two attitudes—that prose fiction is 
pernicious or, at best, useless—continue to pervade the consciousness 
of many people who assume that fiction is synonymous with unreality. 

Admittedly, this censure is partially justifiable. Many writers 
have created false worlds of romantic dreams and strained sentiments 
which might exercise deleterious effects upon immature readers. Obvi- 
ous examples are the French and Spanish romances of the seventeenth 
century, English, Gothic, and Oriental tales of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and contemporary American western sagas and 
private detective thrillers. 

Such stories as these, however, do not define the limits of prose 
fiction. To the contrary, Henry James wrote, “The only reason for 
the existence of a novel is that it does attempt to represent life .... A 
novel is in its broadest definition a personal, a direct impression of life: 
that, to begin with, constitutes its value.” (The Art of Fiction, 1884). 
Certainly, James did not mean that a novelist imitates life. Such taste- 
less copying would violate the cardinal principles of fiction— to interest 
the reader; a novelist must be a creative artist. James meant, rather, 
that the writer of fiction depends on facts and truth as much as the 
historian or the biographer, what Ellen Glasgow has described as, 
.,. the entire range of human experience and the vast area of mortal 
destiny.” 
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The purpose of this essay is to demonstrate that, rather than expos- 
ing readers to harmful fantasy, authors of prose fiction may truthfully 
interpret life in such a way that they guide a reader to a more complete, 
a more satisfying life. The essay will not consider the artistic skills of 
the writers whose works are studied but rather the message which they 
present in their various roles as historians, philosophers, moralists, 
economists, political theorists, sociologists, lawyers, and psychologists. 
Because a vast number of novels and short stories have been written and 
because the subject matter of fiction comprehends the entire range of 
human experience, it will be impossible, within the limited space of 
this essay, to include all of the works which may be regarded as master- 
pieces, or to discuss all of the issues of life which have been treated 
in fiction. Man’s thoughts about life can be separated into three broad 
categories: man’s relation to God, man’s relation to other men, and 
man’s relation to himself. This essay will examine prose fiction which 
represents these three areas of thought. 


Man’s Relation to God 


A writer who deals with man’s relation to God is essentially a 
moralist instructing his reader to adhere to the laws of God. An excel- 
lent illustration is John Bunyan’s Pé/grim’s Progress (1678). Bunyan 
has described allegorically his conception of the Christian's struggle 
for salvation. 

Learning from Evangelist, the preacher of Christianity, that he 
must quit his home in the City of Destruction, Christian burdened by 
his pack of sins, leaves his family and friends, who refuse to heed 
his pleas for them to accompany him. The way to Zion is long and 
arduous, obstructed by physical and mental barriers. Distracted by 
Pliant and Obstinate, he falls into the Slough of Despond from which 
Help rescues him. In the valley of Humiliation, he is wounded in a 
fight with a giant devil. He must pass one of the gates of Hell in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. He must ignore the pernicious advice 
of Mr. Worldly Wiseman and the enticements of Vanity Fair and of 
the Valley of East. Christian, however, finds aid from Evangelist, 
Discretion, Prudence, Charity, Piety, and his first traveling companion, 
Faithful. When Faithful dies, Christian takes a second companion, 
Hopeful, who accompanies him past the last obstacles, Doubting Castle, 
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the Valley of Conceit, and the River of Death. Together Hopeful and 
Christian pass through the shining gates of the City of Heaven. The 
work has been rated next to the Bible in importance as a Christian 
document, for it has served as a moral guidebook. 

Most writers, however, have not studied man’s struggle for salva- 
tion with as much breadth as Bunyan has. Instead, they have concen- 
trated upon solving specific moral problems. Such a technique appears 
in Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter. Roger Chilling- 
worth, a scholar, married to a young, attractive woman, Hester Prynne, 
has survived a series of delays to join his wife in Boston. When he 
arrives, however, he learns that his wife has given birth to an illegitimate 
child, fathered by a man whom she will not identify. This is the moral 
problem upon which Hawthorne has based his study of the three 
major characters. 

The situation itself is not rare in human experience, and the reactions 
of the characters are those that a reader might expect. Yet, Hawthorne 
has shown his readers that some of the reactions are disastrous both 
temporarily and eternally. Hester Prynne makes the most satisfactory 
adjustment; yet is the least repentant. At times, Hawthorne seems 
almost to permit her to adhere to an unconventional moral standard. 
Forced to bear her shame openly in the form of a letter “A” sewn 
on her dress, Hester maintains pride by employing her skill at embroid- 
ery to make the letter an attractive ornament rather than a badge of 
shame. Married by her parents to a man whom she did not love, 
Hester falls in love when she comes to America. She adheres to one 
belief: that her marriage to Chillingworth was a marriage in word, 
while her relationship with Dimmesdale is a physical and spiritual 
union to which she must be faithful. Although the townspeople at 
first consider her shameless and immoral, most readers will respect her 
courage in living according to her beliefs. Despite his sympathetic 
portrayal of her, however, Hawthorne has demonstrated that codes of 
morality based on man’s emotions must be subordinated to the written 
codes of morality established by society. Hester loses the one opportun- 
ity she desires, to begin a new life with Dimmesdale. In later years, 
however, her sincere morality—not flaunted hypocritically by gestures 
of church attendance and charitable offerings, but revealed by truly 
Christian acts of kindness and generosity—wins the esteem of the towns- 
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people who, having almost forgotten the old scandal, believe that the 
letter “A” signifies ‘‘able.” 

The two males adjust less satisfactorily. The Reverend Arthur 
Dimmesdale, one of the spiritual leaders of the town and father of the 
‘Illegitimate child, is morally weaker than Hester Prynne. Although he 
loves her, he has difficulty acknowledging his acceptance of the codes 
of human emotion rather than those of society. Vacillating, living a lie, 
waiting for someone to compel him to admit that he has violated the 
principles which he is expected to teach to others, Dimmesdale tortures 
himself physically and mentally until he recognizes that he must confess 
his sins before his parishioners. The codes of society are so deeply 
burned into his consciousness that he can find no contentment in secret 
confession to God; he must confess also before the society which he 
has betrayed. 

In some ways the most tragic figure in the story is Roger Chil- 
lingworth, who finds no salvation. Dedicated to discovering the 
identity of Hester’s lover, he degenerates from a kindly schoiar into a 
vengeful demon who dies shortly after Dimmesdale’s death has ren- 
dered his life purposeless. In his endeavor to uncover the father, 
Chillingworth is at one with the ministers of Boston, but kis motive 
is base. He does not desire to help that person gain spiritual redemp- 
tion through public confession; he desires to wreak bis revenge by 
ceaseless torment. 

The message of Hawthorne is neither as obvious nor as complete 
as that of Bunyan; nevertheless, it is evident. Christian morality 
must derive from sincere generosity, understanding, and mercy. 
Although a person who lives according to his natural instincts may 
be worthier than a religious hypocrite, he must respect the moral 
codes of society and publicly confess his transgression of those codes. 
Yet, those who uphold the codes must temper their judgment with 
mercy lest they become sadists delighting in torture. 

As Abou ben Adhem learned, ‘He best loves God who loves 
his fellow man.” This is the import of Charles Dickens’ ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol” (1843), a long short-story which has gained a place in the 
Christmas tradition. Too familiar to require summary, the story 
illustrates the dangers of a man’s becoming so absorbed with materi- 
alistic success that he forgets that he is not an island to himself but 
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a part of humanity. Scrooge can escape Marley's fate of remorseful, 
constant wandering only when he determines to keep Christmas well 
by practising throughout the year the ideals of generosity and love 
which are comprehended in the Christmas spirit. 

Of a different nature than the didactic stories discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs is the inspirational historical chronicle which 
retells the life of Jesus, of his disciples, or of other early Christians. 
The writer of such a chronicle does not merely illuminate some little- 
known historical incident in the life of a religious personage; directing 
his message to quasi-Christians living in a time when Christian ideals 
frequently are sacrificed on the altars of materialism, he preaches 
of a period when people risked their mortal existences to practice 
doctrines which they believed would safeguard their spiritual exist- 
ences. Thomas Costain’s The Silver Chalice (1952) describes the 
conversion of a youth who, commissioned to engrave portraits of 
Christ and his disciples, learns to admire the Christians who maintain 
their faith despite a world which martyrs them. 


Man’s Relation to Other Men 


Although the theme of man’s relation to God remains popular, 
more writers of fiction are concerned with man’s relation to othe: 
men and to himself. Prose fiction facilitates more extensive comment 
upon political, economic, and social interrelations than any other form 
of literature. Unrestricted by the compression of poetry or the objec- 
tivity of drama, the fiction writer can explain at length his views about 
life. He may provide information to expand his audience's under- 
standing of an era, a region, a people, an issue; or he may employ 
fiction as a vehicle for didactic persuasion. 

The historical novelist can broaden man’s knowledge of his world. 
When Sir Walter Scott published his first Waverly novel in 1814, the 
historical novelist was regarded suspiciously by discerning readers who 
realized that unfamiliarity with the past was frequently employed to 
excuse incredible romance. Horace Walpole in The Castle of Otranto 
(1764) and William Beckford in Vathek (1787) colored their stories 
with bleeding statues, gigantic ghosts, fantastic luxury, and inhuman 
cruelty which furnish neither a factual knowledge of the past nor an 
intelligent understanding of the people of that time. 
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The historical novelist, however, may guide his readers in several 
ways. First, the least important, he may implement the reader's knowl- 
edge by entertaining him with episodes of the past. A historical novel- 
ist may inspire pride in a country, its heritage, and its ideals by recount- 
ing the pioneer’s struggles to give it birth. Finally, he may enrich 
the reader's understanding of a historical era. Because the writer of 
prose fiction ordinarily reaches a larger audience than the historian 
does, the writer can significantly influence the interpretation of history. 
Whether for good or for bad, it is probable that more Americans 
remember the Civil War from Margaret Mitchell's Gone With the 
Wind (1939) or Winston Churchill's The Crisis (1901) than from 
any documented history book. 

The reader of Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe (1820) learns of the 
Crusades, the feudal system, the tensions which alienated Normans, 
Saxons, and Jews, Prince John’s efforts to secure the throne of England, 
corruptions in the church, and customs and traditions peculiar to 
twelfth-century England. This record of a previous culture may contri- 
bute merely ephemeral knowledge. Scott offers only entertainment 
and a flavor of historical authenticity by describing lavish feasting in 
the Saxon castle, the habit of throwing bones to the dogs beneath the 
banquet tables, and the custom of employing a court jester. A writer, 
however, may use this knowledge of the past to enlarge the reader's 
understanding of his own civilization. For Scott's nineteenth century 
readers, the Normans’ autocratic control over the economic and political 
rights of the Saxons may have paralleled the dominance of wealthy 
industrialists over their workers. 

Rather than probing into the past, a writer may endeavor to un- 
earth values to be found in a region of the contemporary world. 
Understanding of the way of life and the traditions of a foreign people 
may expunge some of the reader’s provincialism. Frequently regional 
stories are predicated upon ideals unique to a particular people or to a 
particular section of the world. Unless the reader can tolerate and 
attempt to understand the ideals of other people, he may be too narrow 
to derive value from the story. 

Prosper Merimee’s “Mateo Falcone’’ is set in the Corsican hills 
among a small band of people to whom honor is sacred. When the 
young son of Mateo Falcone betrays an outlaw who has hidden in 
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the hills, the code of honor compels Mateo to kill the boy. Guy de 
Maupassant’s short story “La Mere Sauvage’’ reveals a family which, 
antagonistic to man-made law, lives according to individual concepts of 
God’s law. When her son is killed in battle, Mother Savage exacts 
her concept of divine justice by murdering the Prussian youths who 
have been billeted in her house. Judged according to the codes of a 
society which respects man’s law, Mateo Falcone and Mother Savage 
appear brutal and inhuman; they can be understood and sympathized 
with only when they are judged by the traditions which molded them. 

Rather than to merely interpret a culture, however, a writer either 
may determine value judgments positively by lauding the commendable 
achievements and characteristics of his region or may determine those 
judgments negatively by his condemnation. 

O. E. Rolvaag, in Giants in the Earth (1924-25), has interpreted 
the spirit of American pioneers with praise for both American ideals 
and the native traditions of the people who have settled America. The 
basic theme is the hardiness of the stock which has wrested a home and 
a living from the land. Per Hansa moves his family from Minnesota 
into the Dakota territory, where he faces overwhelming odds and great 
risks. Working from dawn to dark, he builds a home among new 
neighbors, Indian and white. Each year Per Hansa struggles against 
the social difficulties of the growing community and the natural hard- 
ships of winter blizzards and summer invasions by grasshoppers. 
Belief in God and his innate strength permit Per Hansa to survive. 
He dies as courageously as he lived. He collapses in a snowstorm while 
attempting to bring a minister to a dying friend. 

Thomas Mann and William Faulkner have provided value judg- 
ments negatively by censuring the deleterious habits of their regions. 


In Buddenbrooks (1901) Mann has revealed the demise of the 
Buddenbrooks, a nineteenth century German family characterized by 
love of money and lack of understanding. The Buddenbrooks perish 
on the crosses of materialism and family honor. Tony Buddenbrook’s 
heritage of luxury has taught her delusive values which prevent marital 
happiness. Her disproportionate emphasis upon material standards 
eventually causes her to stain the family honor by dragging it through 
the scandal of two divorces. Tom Buddenbrooks kills himself trying 
to save the family honor and “the Firm’ to which he has dedicated 
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his life. Christian Buddenbrook’s instability and lack of success result 
from the family’s insistence that he conform to a mold for which he 
is not fitted. He dies insane. The last Buddenbrook vanishes when 
Hanno, Tom’s son, frail from birth, dies at the age of fifteen. Mann 
has exposed the false standards of materialism and of honor which 
produced the luxurious, enervating habits and beliefs which effect the 
demise of the society which generated the Buddenbrooks. 

William Faulkner, in The Sound and the Fury (1929), has examn- 
ined the decadence of the once proud Compson family of the contem- 
porary American South. Quentin Compson, a proud, sensitive youth, 
who places the honor of his sister and of his family above all else, 
loves his sister incestuously. Candace, the sister, gives herself freely 
to any man who will have her. Jason Compson lies, steals, and 
deceives to gain his materialistic desires. Benjy, the youngest brother, 
is an idiot. On the day on which Candace is to marry to provide a 
father for her unborn child, Quentin, having failed to prevent the 
marriage by claiming incestuous relation, kills himself. When the 
baby is born sooner than reason would dictate, Candace’s husband 
puts her out of his house. Knowing his mother’s unwillingness 
to accept Candace’s assistance in rearing the child, Jason opens 
the letters from Candace, removes the checks which she sends for her 
daughter's support, forges his mother’s signature, and gambles the 
money on the stock market. 

Suicide, perversion, lust, deceit, stealing, corruption of all standards 
of morality: these are the degenerate, dying throes of the aristocratic 
South which destroyed itself by curtaining with illusion the ugly reali- 
ties of the corruption inherent in its social and economic foundations. 
In The Sound and the Fury, the Compsons pass. Those who remain 
are the Negroes who live closer to reality and to the primal laws of 
Nature. 

Other writers have attempted to broaden their reader's compre- 
hension of the world by explaining a generation rather than a region. 
The Jazz Age, “the lost generation” of the 1920's, one of the most 
fascinating in American history, has had many historians. Ernest 
Hemingway and F. Scott Fitzgerald have been among the best. 


In The Sun Also Rises (1926) Hemingway has exposed the 


maladjustment and the despair of a generation which forgot, or never 
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learned, the significance of life. The characters are the expatriates 
living in France and in Spain. Jake Barnes, an American newspaper- 
man, spends the postwar years drinking, fishing, and watching bull- 
fights to sublimate the physical desires which his emasculation prevents 
him from gratifying. Lady Brett Ashley, a nymphomaniac, loves Jake 
but knows that because of his physical condition, she cannot be faithful 
to him. Robert Cohn, a wealthy young man of Jewish faith, tries to 
compensate for his inferiority complex by developing skill in making 
money, fighting, and making sexual conquests. 

Hemingway has subordinated the plot to his examination of the 
characters’ search for meaning to their lives and for a set of satisfactory 
values. Their code of honor is unconventional; it is based on “playing 
the game.” Cohn disgraces himself because, bitter that Brett offers 
only a temporary affair, he becomes jealous of her fiance and of her 
new lover. Brett refuses to marry Jake; she wants to play fair with him. 
She quits her newest lover, a young bullfighter, because she knows 
that she will ruin his career. All seek a dignity which will ennoble 
their lives, but all have discarded the traditions and the standards of 
previous generations which have no significance for their world. At 
the end of the novel Jake and Brett, aimlessly riding through Madrid, 
symbolize their generation’s purposeless absorption with the present 
moment. 

The classic portrayal of that generation at play in America is 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gutsby (1925). Nick Carraway, a 
young man from the Midwest, moves to New York to become a bond 
salesman. In his home on Long Island he renews acquaintance with 
Tom Buchanan, with Tom's wife, Daisy, and with an attractive cousin, 
Jordan. He also meets Jay Gatsby, a racketeer who has amassed a 
fortune. Daisy and Gatsby had loved each other when they were young; 
but, because Gatsby was poor, Daisy's family had married her to 
Buchanan, an athletic hero, a socialite, a man with a promising future. 
The marriage has accentuated Daisy’s instability, but it has given pur- 
pose to Gatsby who has resolved to pull himself into the social world 
of the Buchanans. Ata party in New York the triangular affair reaches 
a climax when Tom accuses Gatsby of trying to steal his wife. Return- 
ing to Long Island, Daisy, driving Gatsby's car, accidentally runs over 


Buchanan's mistress. Believing that the owner of the car must be his 
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wife’s lover, the woman’s husband kills Gatsby. The wealthy, the 
young, and the gay who had brought laughter and excitement to 
Gatsby's lavish parties ignore his funeral. The large house is dark and 
quiet except for the occasional horn of someone who has not heard of 
Gatsby's death. At the end of the summer Nick returns to his home 
in the Midwest. 

Fitzgerald has skillfully satirized the false gaiety and glitter of 
a corrupt society which excused or ignored the immorality and deceit 
of those who belonged and which superciliously used and discarded 
the Nick Carraways and the Jay Gatsbys, who, inherently forthright and 
principled, could never belong. 

It is a mere step from the study of a society in decay to the study 
of a civilization in decay. In The Magic Mountain (1925), Thomas 
Mann has symbolized the sick world of Europe in a sanatorium which 
offers refuge for people who represent various aspects of modern 
consciousness. Here the reader finds humanism, absolutism, hedonism, 
medicine, science, sensuality, and idealism. A young engineer, Hans 
Castorp, advised to go to the mountains for his health, visits his humor- 
less, unimaginative cousin in a sanatorium for the tubercular. Symbol 
of the idealism and hope of his generation, Hans contracts the disease 
and, swallowed in the atmosphere of timelessness which pervades the 
sanatorium, he spends his time discussing philosophical ideas with a 
humanist and an absolutist Jewish Jesuit. He is attracted to a gay, 
young woman who rejects him for the friendship of a doctor and the 
protection of a hedonist. The increasing violence of the philosophical 
disputes spurs a duel which results in tragedy. Realizing that the 
humanist will not fire at him, the absolutist kills himself. War erupts 
in the world of time beneath the sanatorium. Leaving the humanist, 
his closest friend, Hans disappears on the battlefield of the world. 

Buddenbraoks, The Sound and the Fury, The Sun Also Rises, 
The Great Gatsby, and Magic Mountain are wrought from the pessim- 
ism, cynicism, and disgust of which some critics despair. Matthew 
Arnold derided the poetry of such Romantics as Shelley and Byron 
because he thought that their emotional despair inspired them to select 
ignoble themes which failed to provide moral value for the reader. 
Similar charges have been levied against modern realists and naturalists 
who sometimes seem to have delineated the ugliness of life with a 
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feeling of hopelessness. Even in this negative approach, however, there 
is a positive value for the reader. Few readers today can derive inspi- 
ration from a sugar-coated Horatio Alger story which assures them that 
virtue reaps its own reward in this best of all possible worlds. Such 
pollyanish moralizing enervates as perniciously as the most salacious 
romance. Knowing the cynicism and the disillusion of his generation, 
the reader is not horrified by their appearance in literature but may 
be more apt, consequently, to recognize the causes of those attitudes 
and to endeavor to determine solutions. Few readers have so little 
desire to live that the story of a Tony Buddenbrook or a Candace Comp- 
son or a Brett Ashley will cause them to decide that life and spiritual 
values are impotent and meaningless. These stories are pitiful, and 
sometimes tragic, precisely because they reveal what may occur when 
life and values do become meaningless. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the manner in which pessimism has 
been used to impel the reader to a positive approach to life appeared as 
long ago as 1759 in Samuel Johnson's Rasselas. Rasselas, a prince of 
Abyssinia, leaves the Happy Valley because he cannot find happiness 
among young materialists, wealthy men, poor men, country dwellers, 
city dwellers, hermits, socialites, married people, single people, philoso- 
phers, and men of action. Although he finds happiness nowhere, he 
cannot accept suicide or abject despair as an answer. Rasselas concludes 
that one must struggle to accomplish that task in which he most firmly 
believes, finding the “Everlasting Aye” in labor and in fundamental 
principles of morality. 

When a writer directs his attention to a specific political, social, 
or economic tension of life, he may desire to shock his readers into 
revulsion from the object of his criticism, or he may attempt to interpret 
the tension in such a way that the reader will understand it. 

A political and a social tension, war has been approached in both 
ways. Stephen Crane and John Dos Passos have exposed the brutal 
reality and tedium of war. In The Red Badge of Courage (1895) 
Crane destroyed the romantic illusion of the glory of warfare by 
relating the story of a youth who, having deserted the army temporarily 
because of fear, becomes a hero when that same fear blinds him to his 
danger. In Three Soldiers (1921), Dos Passos has shown three men 
destroyed by their inability to adjust to war. Fuselli sacrifices his per- 
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sonal honor and dignity to become a corporal so that he can impress his 
sweetheart and himself; but, by the time he earns his corporal stripes, 
the war has ended and his sweetheart has married a naval officer. 
An independent, easygoing farm lad, Crisfield suffers from the abuses 
of officers and the compulsory duties. He embodies his hatred of 
the regimentation in the person of Sergeant Anderson. Near the end 
of the war, he kills Anderson; when the rumor leaks out, he deserts and 
becomes a refugee in France. A Harvard graduate and a would-be 
composer, Andrews can maintain his self-respect only by rebelling 
against the mechanization of the army. Yet no one else can understand 
the motives for his rebellion. When he deserts after the Armistice, his 
sweetheart leaves him, and his landlady betrays him to the military 
police. 

It might be thought that The Red Badge of Courage and Three 
Soldiers would have less value today when atomic bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, and guided missiles have made war a grinning spectre in every 
backyard. They might be considered more necessary during generations 
when people might picnick on hillsides to observe a distant battle, or 
when people might dream of waging a war to maintain an ideal rather 
than merely to stay alive. The continued adulation of war heroes during 
the second World War, however, suggests that romanticizing of war 
is not yet confined to the very young or to the naive. 

Other writers have interpreted the significance of war in man’s life. 
Although Andre Malraux has described the conflict between Commu- 
nist and Nationalist Chinese in Man’s Fate (1933), he has expanded 
his study to include a philosophical consideration of man. 


In the story of the Nationalists’ setback of the Communists, there 
is neither individual hero nor heroine. The hero is Mankind, whose 
fate is death. According to Malraux, Man struggles only to find meaning 
to the existence preceding death. His answers are various. May Gisor 
finds meaning in love, although she gives herself to men to satisfy 
their physical desires in a time when the traditional codes of morality 
seem unimportant. Hemmelrich sacrifices himself for the love of his 
wife and his child. Kyo, May’s husband, dedicates himself to an ideal 
which will enhance the dignity of man. Katov sacrifices everything 
else to the cause of the revolution. In contrast, Konig and Farrel live 
for hatred and pride. Konig seeks power over men to avenge the 
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personal indignities which he has experienced. Farrel seeks power 
over women, soothing his ego by humiliating them. Other men fail 
to find meaning. Obsessed by a life of terrorism, Ch’en knows only 
death. Old Gisor escapes in opium dreams, and Clappique flees into 
mythomania to evade the monotony of routine gambling, drinking, and 
love-making. 

Man’s Fate is predicated on the tenet that men search for meaning 
in order to give dignity to their lives. ‘All that men are willing to die 
for, beyond self-interest, tends ... to justify [their] fate by giving it 
a foundation in dignity.” By acceptance of either Occidental or Orient- 
al philosophy, or by revolution if necessary, man must attain the 
necessary dignity. 


More frequently, however, a writer who deals with a political, 
social, or economic tension endeavors to inspire the readet’s protest 
against the forces which he believes to be evil. Literature abounds 
with melodramatic scenes of the injustice suffered by the poor. Oliver 
Twist’s, request for a second helping of porridge (Oliver Twist, 1837- 
1839) and Jean Valjean’s imprisonment for stealing bread to feed his 
family (Les Miserables, 1862) are two of the most familiar. 


John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath (1939) photographically details 
the American farmers of the mid-thirties who, represented by the Joads, 
driven from their Oklahoma homes by land banks, weather, and machine 
farming, push westward, cherishing the American myth that prosperity 
lies just beyond the western frontier. In California, however, they 
find no work. Instead they succumb to opposition of the local resi- 
dents who adjudge them undesirable and fear their competition tor the 
few jobs available. At the end of the novel, the Joads, jobless and 
homeless, share a barn with a boy and his starving father. Rose of 
Sharon, whose baby has died, saves the man’s life by nursing him at her 
breasts. Thus the poor protect each other. The novel vividly suggests 
both the misery of the American poor, whose starvation refutes the 
legend of America’s prosperity for all, and the necessity of man’s 
humanitarian interest in others. 

Fiction has been used to protest, explicitly or implicitly, against 
the injustices of laws and of the mores of society. The Book of Ruth 
is an early plea for racial tolerance. Directed to an audience of 
inhabitants of Judah, the story pleads implicitly by praising the goodness 
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and virtue of Ruth, a Moabite, who leaves her homeland to care for her 
aged mother-in-law. Ruth, of course, is the ancestor of David and of 
Jesus. William Godwin, in Caleb Williams (1794), censured wealthy 
landlords’ despotic rule of the impoverished tenants. For three decades 
Charles Dickens attacked wrongs to the poor, brutality in education, 
the slowness of the law, political economy, divorce laws, and domestic 
conditions among the poor. Victor Hugo wrote Les Miserables (1862) 
as a sociological study of the poor and a political study of France as 
well as an exciting story of crime and pursuit. Sinclair Lewis ridiculed 
the bigotry of small towns, the Babbittry of American business, the 
hypocrisy of religious enthusiasts, the injustices of penal codes, and the 
illogical bases of racial prejudice. Negro American novelists of the 
twentieth century have exposed the physical and the psychological in- 
justices worked upon the American Negro. Richard Wright's Native 
Son (1940) and Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible Man (1954) are among 
the many descriptions of this problem. Walter Clark, in the Ox-Bow 
Incident (1940), dramatized the horrors of lynching. Arthur Koestler, 
in Darkness of Noon (1941), revealed the corruption of law in Soviet 
Russia. Aldous Huxley, in Brave New World (1932), satirized the 
absurd possibilities of extension of current social, political, and indus- 
trial trends. The number of novels of social protest makes a represent- 
ative list impossible. 


The novel of social protest is not intended merely to acquaint the 
reader with evils but also to inspire him to correct them. Charles 
Dickens is credited with having motivated changes in debtors’ laws and 
debtors’ prisons. Upton Sinclair's The Jungle (1906), an attack on the 
social injustices of the meat-packing industry, aroused public sentiment 
against the unfair practices. Perhaps the most successful protest has 


been Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852). Mrs. Stowe’s 
horrified examination of the evils of slavery so strongly affected the 
American people that Abraham Lincoln is alleged to have referred to 
her as the woman who caused the Civil War. 


Man’s Relation to Himself 


One of the most significant developments in fiction of the twentieth 
century has been an increased interest in psychological or psychoana- 
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lytical studies which may heighten a reader’s awareness of the secrets 
of his own subconsciousness. 


One of the first results of this exploration of the dark areas of 
human consciousness has been a realistic revelation of sexual desires 
and frustrations which most earlier writers had romanticized or ignored. 
Early in the twentieth century D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce attract- 
ed attention to their probing of this phase of human consciousness. 
Strongly influenced by Freud’s theories of human motivation and frus- 
tration, Lawrence, in Sons and Lovers (1913), has delineated the man- 
ner in which a youth’s love for his mother thwarts his attempts to 
establish normal sexual relationships. Joyce, in U/ysses (1922), has 
revealed the thoughts of a nymphomaniac. Although conservative read- 
ers may question the value of such explorations, Lawrence and Joyce 
did not merely write salacious stories as some earlier readers concluded. 
They believed it the writer’s responsibility to awaken the intelligent 
reader to an awareness and an understanding of the perversions and 
complexes which trouble individual lives. The intelligent human being 
cannot turn his back on confusions in the hope that they will vanish; 
only after he takes cognizance of them can he attain the sensitive under- 
standing and sympathy which are the basis of Christian love and mercy. 

The theme of the necessity of an individual’s understanding him- 
self so that he can adjust to life and to his society is common today. 
The tragedy of Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1857) is that 
Emma Bovary is unwilling to discard romantic delusions of what life 
should be and adjust to life as it is. The wife of a country doctor in 
a small town, she destroys herself in quest of a love which will remain 
new and exciting. 

In Winesburg, Ohio (1919), by Sherwood Anderson, George Willard 
learns that he must leave his small home town in order to avoid being 
trapped in the frustrations which have blighted the lives of his friends. 
George’s mother married expecting to find in marriage a panacea 
assuring happiness; instead, she found drab reality. Having lost his 
wife whose companionship he enjoyed, Dr. Rufy notes on small scraps 
of paper his thoughts about the beauty and strangeness of life; then 
he immediately discards the scraps. Praised for the quickness of the 
hands which earn him a living as a berry picker, Wing Biddlebaum 
cannot forget that his hands cost him a job as school teacher when he 
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was falsely accused of molesting his pupils. Having fallen in love with 
George, Kate Swift, once George’s teacher, is tormented because she 
cannot yield to him. The minister whose church faces Kate’s bedroom 
has spied on her night after night. When she flings herself on the bed, 
naked and sobbing, after she has left George, the minister believes 
that he has seen a vision of God. Helen White becomes shy when she 
realizes that George’s presence makes her conscious that she is no 
longer a child, but Louise Trunnion, a farm girl, satisfies George's 
physical desires. Although he has been exposed to those secrets, George 
needs to leave the town in order to acquire the detachment and the 
maturity to understand them. If he remains, he too will live without 
hope or happiness. 

In contrast, Carol Kennicott, in Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street (1920), 
is made to realize that many of her difficulties in adjusting to life in 
a small town result not from the provincialism of the natives but 
from her arrogant, idealistic disdain of them and of the realities of life. 


In Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage (1915) Philip Carey 
discovers that happiness depends upon one’s adjustment to life. His 
physical deformity (a club foot), the domination of a fanatically 
religious uncle, and the taunts of classmates make Philip bitter and 
rebellious. Constantly compensating for life’s having victimized him, 
Philip knows only misery until he perceives that true satisfaction derives 
from sympathetic concern for other people. 

Each of these stories shows that man must understand himself 
before he can adjust satisfactorily to life. Each demonstrates that happi- 
ness is not a natural result of living but an artfully arranged state 
produced by conscious striving. The reader can profit not merely 
from a comprehension of the specific frustrations which thwart the 
heroes of the stories but also from the keener awareness that he too 
must work for happiness. 

The fiction writer can mislead immature readers who, like Emma 
Bovary and Don Quixote, frustrate themselves by continually questing 
to substitute for their monotonous existences the glamorous, exciting 
adventures of romantic heroes. This pernicious possibility only reaf- 
firms the truth that anything may be used wrongfully. Censuring 
prose fiction because it comprehends cheap, inglorious materials is 
comparable to discarding religion because it has permitted charlatanism 
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and hypocrisy. One must determine whether the values derived out- 
value the potential evil. 


The fiction writer provides human values for the readers by in- 
terpreting truth artistically. His purposes are neither original nor 
unique. Like the historian, the biographer, the sociologist, the econom- 
ist, the philosopher, the political scientist, the theologian, and the 
psychologist, he instructs, persuades, inspires, and incites man to 
perceive values which will effect his oneness with God, with his 
fellow man, and with himself. Potentially, however, the fiction writer 
can be more influential than any other literary interpreter of life. He 
commands a larger audience because unlike the other interpreters, he 
assumes the additional responsibility of entertaining his readers. He 
reaches and supplies values to those who consciously seek knowledge, 
to those who rebel against ideas, and to those who have limited per- 
ception; for he does not transmit unfamiliar, abstract ideas. Instead, 
using the ancient tools of sympathy, understanding, anger, fear, love, 
hate, sorrow, and joy, he mines the field of human experience to pro- 
duce familiar scenes of people in action. Thus, he emulates Jesus 
Christ who, to teach mankind, spoke in parables. 


Darwin T. Turner 
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To me it seems as if when God conceived the world, 
that was Poetry; He formed it and that was Sculpture; He 
colored it, and that was Painting; He peopled it with living 
beings, and that was the grand, divine eternal Drama. 

—Charlotte Cushman. 


Drama, as no other art can, helps to keep us vividly conscious of 
the continuity of our civilization, a consciouness, without which, no 
civilization can exist. It maintains this sense of continuity because its 
responsibility is to create the illusion of accurate clock time while giv- 
ing to the past the actuality of the present. 

“The drama arose out of fundamental human needs in the dawn 
of civilization and has continued to express them for thousands of 
years. It represents humanity in moments of maximum tension, con- 
flict, and crisis and it tries to resolve them in broadly human terms. 
It brings the life of man visibly before mankind and levies tribute 
upon all of the arts in order to achieve this purpose. Out of the word, 
the dance, music, and the plastic arts it builds one mighty synthesis 
of humanity's creative faculties.” Drama holds the mirror up to 
nature and reflects the life therein. It is never nature or life but 
the reflection of the rest of the inner reality and truth which are 
perennial. 

The drama is not a single art but a fusion of many media, and is 
the most magnificent collective, co-operative venture that interprets and 
gives validity to our common humanity. The eternal recurrence in 
human experience is the rhythm that sets drama in motion and gives 
it its duality of immediacy juxtaposed with all the past. It is a com- 
prehensive a:t inalienable from civilization. 

With our twentieth-century-assembly-line education it is under- 
standable that the concept of drama as a play in a book to be studied 
under uninspired teachers has gained acceptance. And in addition 
to the belief in this country that all things can be taught currently, one 
must recognize the fact that our Puritanism has precluded the arts from 
becoming a natural part of our lives. Reading a play in the sense 
that one reads a poem or a novel is absolutely antithetic to the nature 
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of drama. The printed play has the same relation to drama that the 
score of Beethoven’s Ninth has to a full orchestra performance. 
The artistic merit, validity and excitement can not be determined until 


each is performed, and performed under at least favorable conditions. 


A play is a representation, by actors upon a stage before a sizable 
audience, of a struggle between wills, motivated by emotion and ex- 
pressed in terms of objective human action. The play, like the score, 
really does not exist until it is performed. The visual arts are exact 
and definite; they tend to be finished, complete and self-contained and 
in this sense, static. A building, sculpture, a poem, painting, all of 
the representational arts, are complete within themselves, and communi- 
cate directly to the individual. The auditory arts tend to be indefinite 
and they are always subject to varied interpretations—they are dynamic 
and inherently creative; the only response to them is a creative re- 
sponse. 


The drama can never communicate fully to the individual, alone, 
by himself; for drama is designed to appeal to a crowd and not to the 
individual, to be seen and heard, and not to be read. The only plays 
written to be read were not written by dramatists. The form re- 
quires that language be rhythmical and melodic and that the elements 
of spectacle be germane to the action. The metamorphosis which 
takes place when one enters a theatre is more than the well-known 
explanation put forward by the psychologists—buying a ticket to a 
play is the spectator’s pledge to a willing suspension of disbelief. 
Certainly this payment to be transported is part of the metamorphosis; 
but what is more important is that the individual loses his identity and 
in turn accepts anonymity as he, the individual, becomes a part of the 
urgency of the mob, or if you please, the audience. The emotional 
validity, and therefore the full idea of the drama, is communicated only 
when the individual ceases to be an individual and is freed by that 
emotional impact which only an audience can create. The crowd's 
interest, or so it thinks, is always in strugg/e—'‘‘no struggle, no drama.” 
Given the bolstering of the crowd, the mind of the mob, credulity is 
more certain and the crowd accepts what it sees before it accepts what 
it hears. This is somewhat attested to by the fact that the world always 
refers to having ‘‘seen” a play, never to having “heard” one. 
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Of the many uniquenesses of drama there is one which has real 
pertinency for this discussion: drama is the only art form where, to 
be successful, the form must guarantee first the safety, security and well- 
being of the group or body politic. The least common denominator 
of significant drama is and always has been the guarantee of the well- 
being of the community—tribe, race, culture, or state. This factor is 
the backdrop against which all the little human dramas are projected. 
This factor—the state’s preservation—is the dramatic force which pro- 
pels the individual citizen or character now this way and now that in a 
great struggle to save himself, while all of the time the struggle is 
to insure the well-being of the body politic. 

Drama has its roots in the well-being of the group, the community. 
Francis Fergusson points out that the chorus in Oedipus Rex represents 
the point of view and faith of Thebes as a whole; that the play shows 
us not only Oedipus seeking his own true being but the quest of the 
whole city for its well-being; again, that the chorus is something akin 
to the “conscience of the race.’" The well-being of Oedipus can be 
determined only in relationship to that of Thebes. In the theatre of 
a later age, during the English Renaissance when the individual was 
ihe watchword, our attention turns to Hamlet. The thesis of the play 
is that “the times are out of joint,” and that it is unfortunate that 
the young prince is called upon to purify and guarantee a healthy life 
for Denmark, setting all things right. The very being of Hamlet is 
put under an X-ray lens by the implacable necessity of a restoration 
of healthy security for the body politic— Denmark. 


Francis Fergusson reminds us that during the Renaissance the 
monarchy with its rites was taking over some of the religious signifi- 
cance of the church with its rites. The pope tended to be superseded 
by the prince or vicar, or “type” of Christ; the pageantry and ceremony 
of the church by the pageantry and ceremony of the national state. 
The Tudor monarch was the symbol and the visible center of the 
traditional world order. The role of the monarch in Shakespeare's 
time was thus very close to that of Sophocles’ Oedipus or Creon: he 
was at once ruler, high priest, and father of the community. And the 
ceremonies which Shakespeare and Hamlet’s Danes engaged in— 
whether obviously religious, like the funeral, or more secular, like the 
court—were taken as celebrating and securing the welfare of the whole, 
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of the monarch and of the lives of many that depended on it. The 
Elizabethan theatre may thus be regarded as the heir of the Greek tragic 
theatre with its ritual basis. The Elizabethan cosmos is still that of 
the great tradition which the Middle Ages inherited from the city state. 
The physical stage itself is symbolic in the same way as the tragic 
stage of the Greeks; and the same ritual component in its drama has 
similar deep and general meanings. 


The insistence upon securing health, prosperity and peace for the 
community is as potent a force in the twentieth-century drama as it 
was in the beginnings. We have only to consider Winterset and The 
Cocktail Party to be made aware of this, and were we to digress some- 
what from the main line of drama, we certainly might include the 
immediate music drama, West Side Story. 


When man has provided himself with the basic necessities of 
food, clothing and shelter he dances. This has been true from the 
time of earliest primitive man, and we see it afresh constantly because 
as civilizations mature primitive societies emerge, persist and survive 
even unto this day. The examples of man’s dances are similar be 
they from 6000 B.C. or from twentieth century A.D. 


The mysteries of the regularity of night and day, the rhythm of the 
seasons, the regularity of the tides, the rhythm of the heartbeat and 
the inexplicability of these constants have led man to an awareness 
of his helplessness. Primitive man and civilized man each in his own 
terms persistently struggles to get his hands on the controls. This 
grappling with the world, inner and outer, visible and invisible, was 
first expressed through dance. A kind of dance which invoked the 
good fortune of the unknown through pantomimic identification with 
the wish and the need is the earliest that we see. Primitive man used 
the dance to tell the story of the success of his exhortation and invo- 
cation as well as to express his joy in conquering any of the mysteries 
about him. The dance pantomime was the medium of invocation, 
identification and thanksgiving through which man communicated his 
hopes, fears and blessings and thereby enlarged his idenfication with 
the eternal mysteries and brought himself into closer idenfication with 
his environment. Never did primitive man dance alone, nor seldom 
is the desired end expressed in individualistic terms; rather, the dance 
of invocation and of victory was created by the group and tribe and 
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the end which was sought was for the common welfare of the group. 
We shall see that the mainspring of primitive dance drama—the sur- 
vival of the group—ais the mainspring of all drama, even when drama 
advanced to its most sophisticated art form. 


Further, it is to be noted that primitive ritualistic dances, although 
performed by the group, usually had a leader; a leader whose role 
varied from star performer to a representative of the chief of the tribe, 
to priest, to hero of some local victory or achievement. His physical 
place in the dance pantomime set him off from the majority, and 
later his dramatic function became that of the representative of the 
forces of the protagonist presented in terms somewhat larger than 
life. Inherent, then, in primitive dance dramas were the ideas of 
group solidarity and perpetuity, and the struggle to maintain these is 
dramatized through the struggle of the individual. 


When primitive man discovered that food, clothing and shelter 
had some relationship to the cycles of the seasons, primitive dance 
became more invoking and man was led to the first uses of prayers. He 
came to believe that his rites of dance and pantomime harnessed the 
will, favor and behavior of whatever deities there might be in his special 
favor. James G. Frazer summarized the thought thus: “If religion 
involves, first, a belief in superhuman beings who rule the world, and, 
second, an attempt to win their favor, it clearly assumes that the course 
of nature is to some extent elastic or variable, and that we can persuade 
or induce the mighty beings who control it to defect, for our benefit, 
the current of events from the channel in which they would otherwise 
flow.” 


The distinction between the views of magic and religion in regard 
to the universe turns in their answer to the crucial question, are the 
forces which govern the world conscious and personal, or unconscious 
and impersonal ? Religion, as a conciliation of the superhuman powers, 
assumes the former member of the alternative, for all conciliation 
implies that the being conciliated is a conscious or personal agent, that 
his conduct is in some measure uncertain, and that he can be prevailed 
upon to vary in the desired direction by a judicious appeal to his inter- 
ests, his appetites, his, emotions. Conciliation is never employed toward 
things which are regarded as inanimate. 
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The stages of the development of primitive man’s awareness of 
his varied relationships, man to man, man to physical needs and physi- 
cal nature, man to the unknown forces of the universe, are best seen 
in his dance pantomimes. The Esquimaux of Alaska celebrated the 
reappearance of the sun by a very complicated ritual of driving Winter 
(evil spirit) out of their houses by brandishing knives, then sweeping 
the spirit into a great bonfire after which, the last part of the spirit 
rising in smoke, was shot at. In ancient Greece when the crops and 
trees were dying from drought, a priest dipped an oak branch into 
a spring which, when troubled, gave off a mist cloud that rose 
heavenward and then fell to earth as rain. Common in various pazts 
of the world are the rituals of rattling and clanging objects to simu- 
late thunder and thence hasten rainfall. A most dramatic celebra- 
tion is that of the Sencis of Peru where, after a long and complicated 
dance, burning arrows are shot into the air as an invocation to the 
sun to shine. Along with these attempts to conciliate physical nature, 
there are the more complex rituals concerned with man’s own immor- 
tality as seen in the gamut of the Osiris rituals which glorified the god 
who fed his people with his own broken body in this life, and who held 
out to them a promise of blissful eternity in a better world hereafter. 
It is reasonable to expect that man’s expression of his needs and 
fears would become more formalized as man’s religion became more 
formalized into ritual. 


All of the elements of formal drama are to be seen in primitive 
man’s expression. Drama is inextricably entwined with man’s life 
and formal drama to exist must satisfy the human needs which dance 
drama achieved and still achieves for primitive man. There is a logical 
progression from primitive communal expression to ritualistic dance, 
to the use of religious ritual for dramatic purposes. It is natural, 
then, that all formal drama has originated in religious ritual. The 
great tragedies of fifth-century Greece began in the communal celebra- 
tion of the god Dionysus. The day designated for this was in the 
spring and rightfully so since this was the god of vegetation and fer- 
tility. And what god better guaranteed the security of Greece than the 
god of vegetation and fertility? The procession moved through the 
community to the temple of Dionysus singing, speaking and dancing 
the dithyramb which told of Dionysus, the son of Zeus and Semele 
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(the Earth), who was overthrown after mounting his father’s throne 
by the Titans who cut his body into little pieces. These pieces were 
put together at the command of Zeus and buried. Some accounts, 
and the more current, report that his mother pieced him together and 
made him a youth again before his ascent to heaven. Inherent in the 
figure of Dionysus are the themes of propagation, the hero-scapegoat, 
death and immortality, and the spiritual awakening and regeneration 
of the hero. 

The tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles are the climax to a long, 
natural line of expression from earliest primitive theatre to the highest 
artistic expression in Western civilization. “Drama first attains maturity 
in this age and makes the first transition from ritual to art. Poetry and 
dramatic action, supplemented by all of the arts, produce a potent 
organ for the expression of human experience and thought. These 
first masters of the drama are masters of life." Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles articulated the age for their audience in such a manner that the 
age took on meaning and, as the meaning was mined by dramatic 
action, the times gained in scale and signifance, and because the audi- 
ence could identify itself with what they saw on the stage, the audience 
itself gained in stature, significance and meaningfulness through that 
identification. These playwrights met the responsibility of the true 
dramatist which is to be the scribe and articulator for his age, to give 
it meaning and, through the use of potent images, to give it lasting 
significance. 


In the Oresteia Aeschylus seems to be concerned with the phenom- 
ena of an ancestral curse for sin and the problem of evil in man. But 
in the first part of the tragedy the chorus warns us that, “Man shall 
learn wisdom, by affliction schooled.” The trilogy continues by drama- 
tizing just that warning and leads us to the awareness that sin can be 
expiated through suffering. Finally, however, Aeschylus turns from 
the individual sin and crime of Orestes to the group's problem of its 
responsibility for justice in punishment. The play ceases to be the 
problem of Orestes and becomes a statement for justice tempered by 
mercy and wisdom gained through suffering. ‘The progression of- 
human values in this fifth-century (B.C.) trilogy in some ways parallels 
the progression in The Green Pastures. De Lawd grows from a God 
of wrath and vengeance through self-awareness of personal suffezing 
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to a God of mercy. Aeschylus clothes an individual in the super- 
stitions and mores of his age and pits him against a body politic which 
is evolving a higher moral sense in order to lead us, the spectators—- 
whether in ancient Greece or on contemporary Broadway—to the 
reaffirmation of our faith that the evil in man, and not the envy of the 
gods, destroys happiness; that human error can be expiated and that 
wisdom and right reason are the godhead. 

Dramatic expression which followed the birth of Christ does not 
follow smoothlly and directly from the primitive to the finished art 
form as did the Greek drama. Here we find breaks in the parallel 
elements of each—primitive and civilized. The Christian theatre— 
some prefer to refer to it as the beginning of modern drama—began 
in religious ritual. Modern drama began as an extension of the order 
of worship or the church’s liturgy. A great difference here is that 
the expression was not a communal activity of the whole religious com- 
munity of Europe; rather drama was made by the minority, the clergy, 
and was presented in somewhat completed form to the community for 
their edification and for the glorification of God. The purpose of 
the church was to substitute Christian holy days for pagan seasonal 
holidays and thereby bring the masses closer to the environment of the 
church. Had the church permitted dramatic expression to evolve more 
naturally perhaps Western Europe would have made a greater dramatic 
statement than it has. 

It is to sixteenth-century England that we turn to follow a develop- 
ment comparable to that of Greece. Beginning in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries England enjoyed a rich communal activity of dra- 
matic expression. There had been three hundred years of drama 
drawn from the Bible; drama that developed and survived much in the 
manner of the folk song and story; drama made and presented by mem. 
bers of the community for the total community before the first formal 
play was written by an individual author. With such a broad and 
deep rooting it is understandable that the second great expression of 
Western civilization should come from England. 


Drama records and interprets the mind, temper and ideals of an 
age. If the historian is to understand the human promptings which 
make for his record he must turn to the theatre of each age. When 
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any one has seen the first three of Marlowe's plays. Tamburlaine, 
The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, and The Jew of Malta, one begins 
to think and react with the Renaissance mind and spirit which captured 
sixteenth-century England. In any of these plays one feels the romantic 
strivings for magnificence, the individual’s absolute belief in his own 
ability to achieve the infinite in powe:; and the energy and excitement 
of the activity is contagious. Power—knowledge was power, wealth 
was power, military expansion was power. 
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Climbing after knowledge infinite, 
Will us wear ourselves, and never rest . . .”” 


No writer for the theatre, nor for any other literary form, so 
completely captured the essence of that age as did Ma:lowe. His three 
major characters epitomized the ideal of the age. The Elizabethan 
playgoer saw a little of his own ambition and individual will in each 
of these giant individuals that Marlowe showed him. Marlowe pointed 
the way they were going and were to go by giving the restless urgency 
of the day definition. To know the temper, to put your finger to the 
very pulse of Elizabethan England, see Christopher Marlowe. 

The theatre of Racine, exponent of the eighteenth century, lets 
us see how we would behave in a moment of crisis had we lived in an 
age when the controlling passion was Reason. It is a rare world about 
which Racine writes and he recreates a very privileged society wherein 
ordinary passion yields to reason and personal desire yields to duty, 
a duty which is clearly enunciated by reason. The oder, the rational 
and measured sentiment of Racine’s plays gives us a sensing of the age 
in a way no philosopher nor historian can. 

The eighteenth century finds the theatre strangulated by middle- 
class taste which could not face stark, triumphant tragedy nor out- 
spoken comedy. Human nature was held to be benign. In Du Theatre 
Mercier writes: “Indict man’s frailty, his errors, his wayward imagi- 
nation, but remember that the hand of the Creator has fashioned his 
heart with a clay that is both gentle and generous.”” Since it was felt 
that this instinctive goodness was most faithfully fostered by the 
wholesome simplicity of the average citizen, the typical characters seen 
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upon the stage were considered to be immune to those vices which 
invited the relentless intensity of the tragic, or the indignant fancy 
of the comic author. After all, said the eighteenth century, “Man is 
misguided but he is not prone to sin.” 

If this was a fundamental audience attitude we can expect the 
playwright to articulate that attitude by means of the lachrymose and 
sentimental. Certainly no such drama can achieve a crest or magnitude 
—'"‘a crest which is not mere adornment, but which is an essential 
requirement of all drama that is truly moving and inspiring, and which 
is the embodiment of that distinctive element which lifts drama from 
the context of ordinary experience and raises it to the sphere of surpass- 
ing art.” This was the audience which demanded gentility and a 
tender show of feeling. It was the age of the novel and naturally 
so because the novel by its tempo and technique is more closely geared 
to the routing of everyday existence. Lytton Strachey sums up Balzac 
with: ‘He showed with wonderful force that the mere common details 
of everyday life were filled with drama, that, to him who had eyes to 
see, there might be significance in a ready-made suit of clothes, and 
passion in the furniture of the boardinghouse.”’ No eighteenth-century 
dramatist has succeeded in revealing the spirit of his age with any such 
“wonderful force.’”’ ‘Dramatic effects must be intensive, concentrated, 
selective, whereas narrative effects are extensive, detailed, and accum- 
ulative. The low drone of daily existence cannot be caught by the high 
pitch of drama.” 

That the temper of an age is revealed to the age and thence to 
posterity through action expressed in human terms is equally true, 
whether we evaluate the resulting body of drama as good or bad. 
As shown above, the eighteenth century did not permit a great body 
of drama because the vast middle-class audience could not identify 
itself with a stronger fare. Eighteenth-century theatre preserved and 
articulated the common good as it was lived and dreamed by that age. 
The difference between the human values revealed in this theatre and 
those of Attic Greece and Shakespeare's England is the difference 
between the values of the three ages. 

Today there is no great body of drama that constantly holds before 
us any common ideal, or faith or symbol. However, certain individual 
plays have sprung forth which have articulated and revealed to us 
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certain facets of our life. Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine says all 
that there is to say about the loss of individuality and personality in an 
overmechanized, depersonalized society where ‘... flesh is in the grip 
of economic struggle; soul, with all its yearnings, is held back. We 
struggle in a soil not friendly to the finer, the softer harmonies of 
life. The soil may be all right, but the institutions on it (which we 
have in turn created) pulverize human effort.” 

The modern theatre re-enacts the divergencies and anxieties of 
which we are a part. In his Introduction to The Idea of a Theatre, 
Francis Fergusson sums up this question: 


Hamlet’s charge to the players* expresses the perennial need for a 
direct and significant imitation of human life and action which can be 
played as music is played. If he could ask the players to hold the mir- 
ror up to mature, it was because the Elizabethan theatre was itself a 
mirror which had been framed at the center of the culture of its time, 
and at the center of the life and awareness of the community. We 
know now that such a mirror is rarely formed. We doubt that our time 
has an age, a body, a form, or a pressure; we are more apt think of it 
as a wilderness which is without form. ... Thus the very /dea of a 
theatre as Hamlet assumed it, gets lost; and the art of drama, having no 
place of its own in contemporary life, is confused with lyric poetry or 
pure music on one side, or with editorializing and gossip on the other. 

I do not mean to imply that we lack superb playwrights; on the 
contrary, the modern theatre can show many images of human life 
which are both beautiful and revealing. The centerless diversity of our 
theatre may be interpreted as wealth. And we do not wish to relin- 
quish any of it: neither Lorca nor Eliot, neither Chekhov nor Cocteau. 
But, thinking of such masters together, we cannot tell what to make of 
them. . . . Thus the pious effort to appreciate contemporary playwrights 
leads behind and beyond them. It leads, I think, to the dramatic art of 
Shakespeare and the dramatic art of Sophocles, both of which were de- 
veloped in theaters which focused, at the center of the life of the com- 
munity, the complementary insights of the whole culture. 


Primitive communal drama satisfied man’s immediate desire for 
identification with the mysteries of life and to some degree it satisfied 
his physical needs. To the fifth-century audiences of Aeschylus, the 
impact of the individual character's struggle against over-weening odds 
was twofold. In direct proportion to the insurmountable odds against 
which the hero struggled was to be found the audience’s pleasure be 


*" |. The purpose of playing, whose end, ...was and is to hold, ...the mirror up to 
nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” 
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cause the pleasure and recreation of tragedy is that it reaffirms man’s 
faith in man’s nobility. At the same time Attic drama reiterated and 
made whole some kind of moral order. In spite of a world of errant 
individuals, some order and meaning for society is maintained. Drama 
resolves antagonisms and is an active attempt to make man feel at home 
in an alien universe. This is finally achieved for all ages by the very 
nature of the art form. As an art form, the recurring human values are 
given definition through selection, order, form and synthesis—its aes- 
thetic character. This aesthetic quality in turn suggests order, balance 
and repose in life. Reconciliation of antagonisms effected by means 
of aesthetic synthesis and balance provide the major aesthetic and 
intellectual gratification in great Attic, Elizabethan and contemporary 
drama. 

We do not have a theatre in the classic sense today because there 
is no great common faith, no ideal, no symbol, no potent image to 
which the best in all men can rally. What we do have today is the 
record of our contemporary life and its values, and our drama can be 
no more cohesive and welding than we the subject and the object are. 
It is the very nature of drama to articulate the human values of its 
time. Fortunately the physical theatre still flourishes and it can draw 
upon the accumulated drama of all time to nourish and thereby bring 
tn audiences the recreation and joy which drama promises. 


Anne M. Cooke 
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. . . I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please; .. . 
Invest me in my motley; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
—As You Like It 


The theatre, with ‘‘as large a charter as the wind,” has blown 
on whom it pleased, reflecting human experience from time beyond 
memory. No facet of life has escaped theatrical examination. All of 
man’s relationships—to himself, his ideals or aspirations, to other 
human beings, to his society, and to his ultimate destiny—all have been 
the subject matter of the theatre. 

The theatrical process, born of a question, is a means of examining 
life, peculiar in that it is synthetic rather than analytic; and that its 
concentration is on the inner life, or the dynamics of human thought 
and behavior. As a means, the theatre is as devoid of viewpoint as 
a mirror. It reflects what is set before it. The dark theatre awaiting 
booking is symbolic of the kinetic energy of the many parts that will 
galvanize into a single reflecting impact when the playwright produces 
the script. The script will deal with humar relations. It may be 
good, bad, or indifferent human relations—that is not the theatre's 
concern. That the script and its theatrical realization be ‘‘true,” cred- 
ible, and evoke understanding, 7s the theatre’s concern. Shakespeare, 
through Hamlet, said, “... the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and 1s, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to 
nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” This is 
the single function of the theatre. 

In its reflection of human thought and behavior, the theatre deals 
with life in its verb form. It presents an action, the movement of the 
soul, or the inner dynamics of men. We are interested in the physical 
representation of Macbeth only to the degree that it reveals the inner 
life of the man. Our profound interest is in Macbeth’s drive to 
govern, to rule, to overcome, and the means, or the dynamics which 
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he selects, which in turn defines his end. We are interested in the 
destiny of this dynamic being concerned with the counteractions which 
impede, challenge, and define the nature and course of the dynamic that 
drives this man on and on, until, in a last desperate moment of his 
bloody career, he cries out, “I ‘gin to be aweary of the sun, and wish 
the estate of the world were now undone.” At this point, we begin 
to feel that this drive, this movement of the will has all but run its 
course. We sense the conformation of a moral order that cannot ab- 
sorb, cannot tolerate, cannot give extended or fulfilling life to this 
force. 

It is the inner life, the matrix of thought, speech, and activity 
that has always engaged and always will absorb the concentration of 
all playwrights. 


Shaw’s St. Joan speaks eloquently of her relationship to God: 


Where would you all have been now if I had heeded that sort of truth? 
There is no help, no counsel, in any of you. Yes; I am alone on earth; I 
have always been alone. My father told my brothers to drown me if I 
would not stay to mind his sheep while France was bleeding to death: 
France might perish if only our lambs were safe. I thought France would 
have friends at the court of the king of France; and I find only wolves 
fighting for pieces of her poor torn body. I thought God would have 
friends everywhere, because He is the friend of everyone; and in my 
innocence I believed that you who now cast me out would be like strong 
towers to keep harm from me. But I am wiser now; and nobody is any 
worse for being wiser. Do not think you can frighten me by telling me 
that I am alone. France is alone; and God is alone; and what is my 
loneliness before the loneliness of my country and my God? I see now 
that the loneliness of God is His strength: what would He be if He 
listened to your jealous little counsels? Well, my loneliness shall be my 
strength too; it is better to be alone with God: His friendship will not 
fail me, nor his counsel nor His love. In His strength I will dare, and dare, 
until I die. I will go out now to the common people, and let the love in 
their eyes comfort me for the hate in yours. You will all be glad to see 
me burnt; but if I go through the fire I shall go through it to their 
hearts for ever and ever. And so, God be with me! 


Sophocles, in his Antigone presents a conflict between human law 
and the law of the spirit. Creon has decreed that Polyneices’ body 
shall remain unburied because he led the enemy against his native 
city. Antigone, Polyneices’ sister, is to defy this decree. Antigone 
says to her sister Ismene: 


Creon buried our brother Eteocles 
With military honors, gave him a soldier's funeral, 
And it was right that he should; but Polyneices, 
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Who fought as bravely and died as miserably— 
They say Creon has sworn 

No one shall bury him, no one mourn for him, 
But his body must lie in the fields, a sweet treasure 
For carrion birds to find as they search for food. 
That is what they say, and our good king Creon is 
To announce it publicly; and the penalty— 

Stoning to death in the public square! There it is. 
And now you can prove what you are; 

A true sister, or a traitor to your family. 


Through the theatre, observations have been made on every con- 
ceivable relationship that man has been involved in: Parent-Child, A// 
My Sons, Silver Cord; Man and Woman, Romeo and Juliet, South 
Pacific, Waiting for Lefty; Marriage, Man and Superman, Juno and 
the Paycock, Private Lives; Death, Hamlet, Arsenic and Old Lace, On 
Borrowed Time—these, to mention a miniscule sampling of the reflec- 
tion of human experience that the theatre provides. 

It is this focus on the life of the spirit that makes theatre such a 
unique art form. It differs from the other arts because of the element 
of time. The play has a tenuous life, moving from moment to moment 
of existence, as it unfolds the action of the spirit. When it is over 
there is no painting to look at, nor piece of sculpture to examine. 
There is no objet d’art in the theatre. The theatre building is left 
hauntingly empty. No trace is left in the darkened mirror of the 
theatre. The play, each performance, when completed, exists as all 
other human experiences, only in the memory, and in its impact on 
the inner life of man. 

The theatre deals in universals specifically stated. Being a reflec- 
tion of the inner life of man, it deals with the love, the anger, the 
compassion, the hope, the loneliness, the joy, the heartache, the hunger 
and the longing that all of us experience. In this theatrical process, 
the individual is elevated to his destiny as part of something vastly 
greater than the confines of his personal life. In this process of 
objectification and externalization, the theatre celebrates those qualities 
common to all, which sustain, enrich, and enhance our lives. It is in 
this sense, that theatre is a ritual, celebrating and perpetuating those 
social and cultural values which sustain life. 

Immediately after the Second World War, a documentary film 
was shown throughout Germany and the rest of the world, revealing 
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the horror of Buchenwald. The impact was minor compared to the 
impact that the theatre made some ten years later when The Diary of 
Anne Frank opened in seven different German theatres on October 2, 
1956. Der Kunir of Berlin writes: ““When after three hours, as if 
awakening from deepest embarrassment, the people in the stalls can 
hardly rise from their seats, will not permit applause, and leave silently 
and with bowed heads, that marks the greatness of a moment which 
must rouse the slowest hearts and which must shake the most indiffer- 
ent nerves.” What the audience saw was not the horrors of a concen- 
tration camp. No bodies were dismembered, gassed or burned. What 
they did see was the sun-drenched, radiant soul of a young girl, who 
after a year of hiding out from Nazi terrorism, could say, 


“In spite of everything, I still believe that peopie are really good at heart.” 


The theatre, reflecting this brief moment in the lives of these people, 
becomes a stringent reminder of values that maintain the dignity of 
living. 

Let us return to Macbeth, and look at the scene in which Macduff 
is brought news that his family has been wiped out. 


Macduff : See, who comes here? 
Malcolm: My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
Macduff: My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 


Malcolm: I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 


Ross: Sir, amen. 
Macduff: Stands Scotland where it did? 
Ross: Alas! poor country; 


Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 

Be call’'d our mother, but our grave. where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent the air 
Are made, not mark’d; where violent sorrow seems 

A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask’d for who; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 


Macduff: O! relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! 

Malcolm: What's the newest grief ? 

Ross: That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macduff: How does my wife? 
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Ross: Why, well. 
Macduff: And all my children? 
Ross: Well too. 


Macduff: The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 
Ross : No; they were well at peace when I did leave ‘em. 
Macduff: Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes 't? 


Ross: ... I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 


Macduff: What concern they? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast? 


Ross: No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 


Macduff: If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me; quickly let me have it. 


Ross: Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 


Macduff: Hum! I guess at it. 


Ross: Your castle is surpris’d; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d; to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 
To add the death of you. 


Malcolm: Merciful heaven! 
What! man; ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


Macduff: My children too? 


Ross: Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 

Macduff: And I must be from thence! 
My wife kill’d too? 

Ross: I have said. 

Malcolm: Be comforted: 


Let’s make us medicine of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macduff: He has no children. All my pretty ones? 
Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 
What! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 


Malcolm: Dispute it like a man. 
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Macduff: I shall do so; 


But I must also feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff! 
They were all struck for thee. Naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 


Malcolm: Be this the whetstone of your sword; let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 


Macduff: O! I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ‘scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 


Malcolm: This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbetin 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 


Those of us who have suffered through the loss of a loved one 
will relive the experience in greater and more ennobling terms. The 
anguish, the heartache, is cleansed. We feel elevated, and, in this 
quickening of the spirit, we reaffirm those qualities of love and com- 
passion and understanding which infuse us with a larger, more abun- 
dant life. This is the dynamic of tragedy. 

In comedy, we have the same process of objectification. We look 
into the mirror of the theatre; only this time, we laugh at the image 
before us. We experience little or no emotional attachment. We 
view the play with a cerebral detachment that allows for laughter. Our 
comic playwrights are perhaps our greatest moralists, inducing us to 
laugh at, and so banish from consideration, certain ideas and forms 
of behavior. The posturing and magnification of minutiae of the 
comedy of manners ridicules the frailties of mankind. It is generally 
accepted that death is not to be laughed at. And yet we can view a 
comedy like My Three Angels and laugh to tears while a man is dying 
of a snake bite before our very eyes. Actually, of course, through 
laughter, we are banishing the qualities of stuffiness, insensibility 
and meanness. At the same time, we are embracing and celebrating 
the life-giving qualities of tolerance, sensitivity, and liberality. We 
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have reinforced these traits of human nature, and leave the theatre with 
a certain feeling of enhancement and largeness of spirit. A good laugh 
has medicinal qualities. Imagine a married couple who have been 
having a spat. The tickets are bought, it’s been planned for weeks, 
so they find themselves driving to the theatre in frosty silence. If the 
play happens to be a comedy of marital difficulties, they will be 
charmed to laugh at themselves; and the petty confines of their quarrel 
will be shattered. 

Remember that theatregoing is a social experience. We are part 
of something bigger than ourselves, to which we react, not as individ- 
uals, but as members of the human race. It is this aspect of social 
celebration or group ritual that makes the theatre such a powerful force. 
For this reason, it is difficult to find a truly immoral play, a play, the 
intent of which is to destroy those qualities of human life that promote 
the welfare of society. The grossest immorality might be presented, 
but the effect will be to reinforce morality. This is done through the 
unique process of the theatre which objectifies life by parading it 
before us. It is a means of investigation which leads to understanding. 

But where and what is the source of theatre as we know it 
today? Every nation, every culture, every age has had ‘ts theatre. 
We, in the United States, know the theatre through the professional 
concentration in New York, through road companies, local professional 
organizations, community theatre, and the theatre activity of colleges, 
universities, high schools, and grade schools. But where does it all 
come from? Many discussions of the theatre are absorbed in socio- 
artistic speculations as to the origins of theatre as an institution. These 
lead to reconstructions of the campfire scene, with the story teller 
demonstrating his story of the hunt—acting it out. But it is a rare 
social institution that does not have its constant origins in this human 
personality. 

Aristotle wrote in his Poetics that drama has its origin in the 
instinct for imitation. Modern psychological research may quarrel 
with his use of the word “‘instinct’’ but not with the phenomenon of 
imitation. The theatre as an institution is the artistic development 
and refinement of this “instinct’’ for imitation in which all of us 
participate to greater or lesser degrees. 

This that we can call the theatrical process is abundantly in 
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evidence in the lives of children. They flow easily and unconsciously 
into this examination of life through theatrical means. The little 
girl begins to explore motherhood through her dolls and her toy 
dishes, even when she bangs the doll’s head on the floor, or “hangs” 
the doll by the neck, until bored. My young son put a football 
helmet on the other day, and was suddenly transformed into a “space 
cadet,” and, after the count-down, went zooming off into space with 
all the necessary noises of propulsion. The taken-for-granted house and 
yard change amazingly through the too-short hours of the day. Under 
the touch of imagination, chairs become fortifications and stagecoaches. 
The garage becomes a lost mine, and the population increases startlingly 
as cowboys, Indians, and highwaymen run rampant. Gold is found in 
the most unlikely places, and children are shot and live to shoot again. 
If one looks through and beyond the fabric of this play, one can see 
an examination of human dynamics at work. Essential to this theatri- 
cal process is belief. The child who won't take his “deads” (fall dead 
when shot) is immediately criticized, or even eliminated from the 
group if he persists in damaging the illusion. All of this is not be- 
cause the world of make-believe is more interesting than daily 
life. Rather, it is part of daily life which in itself is so fascinating 
and incomprehensible that we use the theatrical process to examine 
and understand it. 

There is the story of a family with one child, a boy of four, which 
moved into a certain community. The boy was enrolled in the local 
nursery school. The parents were naturally curious as to how he made 
out, how he would ‘“‘adjust,”” and what he thought about it. The noon 
meal became important for both parents, because son John would al- 
ways have some incident to relate. These stories always seemed to in- 
volve another boy named Bernard. First, Bernard had hit a girl with 
a book. Another day, John reported that Bernard had kicked the 
teacher. Another, that he had stuffed a rag elephant in the toilet. He 
smeared paint on the teacher's skirt, poured water over another little 
boy, and urinated on the building blocks. John’s mother was beginning 
to get a clear picture of Bernard's home life and his rather wretched 
mother. A parent-teacher’s meeting had been called, and John’s mother 
looked eagerly forward to the meeting, at which time she would be able 
to confirm her suspicion by seeing Bernard's mother. She waited patient- 
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ly through the meeting, meanwhile deciding that Bernard’s mother 
must be one of two obvious suspects. When the meeting broke up, she 
went to the teacher, and, after the appropriate social remarks, asked 
her, “Would you point out Bernard’s mother to me?” To which the 
teacher replied, “We have no Bernard in this class.” 


As we grow older, the theatrical process atrophies along with 
hardening of the arteries and general ossification. We become more 
guarded. But like murder, it will out. As adults, we have our pa- 
rades, our ceremonies, our rituals, our secret societies, our caps and 
gowns and robes. Let us look in on a clerk who is the very soul of pro- 
priety, punctuality, regularity, and, dependability. Nothing frivolous 
here. Everything in his life is set at right angles to everything else. 
Which of course, makes him a “‘square.’’ His whole life has a clock-like 
uniformity that oozes security and reliability. Like Christopher Fry’s 
Virilius, ““He was so punctual, you could regulate the sun by him. 
He made the world succumb to his daily revolution of habit.” But 
one day he comes home from the office with an indefinable air of 
nervous anticipation which punctures little holes in the routine of the 
evening meal. He is eating too fast; and with unstable haste, excuses 
himself from the table. It is difficult to control the excitement that 
trembles at the corners of his mouth, threatening to shatter the time-cast, 
mask. He disappears into the bedroom—unaccountable and hurried 
noises are heard. In time the door opens, and out steps a fantastic figure 
of fiction. Here is a stern soldier, a hero, a knight, a cavalier. Expanded 
to towering dimensions, transformed, he has become radiant with 
ribbons, plumes, epaulettes of gold, and a quivering cavalry sword held 
in a brave hand. The vision would inspire cosmic orchestration and ce- 
lestial poetry. If only there were a horse!—because the sword gets 
caught in the steering wheel and rips the upholstery. And if only she 
hadn't said, “Have a good time, dear.’” A dream is so fragile and 
such a stranger to life that it needs total co-operation to breathe 
at all. People really should take their “deads.” 

In this, I am not ridiculing our “instinct for imitation,” but rather 
our ridiculous reluctance to admit to more questions than answers, 
our puny attempts to arrest life in time and space, and our embar- 
rassment in opening the creaky door of our imagination to explore 
life in a bold and forthright manner. Because of this, our inclination to 
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examine life freely through theatre becomes squeezed into the absurd 
uniformity of lodge and academic regalia, and we bottle up the e/an 
vital. 

Let me illustrate a freer functioning of the theatrical process. 
The freshmen were in the fizst day of tests. Having made the lonely 
trek from home to college; and having been harried by the chaos of 
suitcases, trains, buses, dormitories, roommates and schedules, they 
were now being picked naked by a series of tests that had been going on 
for hours, and would continue for several days. It was the middle of 
the morning, a break had come, and, wanting to get out, a number of 
them were standing around on the steps of the building. I happened 
to be passing, and marked how quiet the scene was, how cellophane- 
wrapped each lonely individual seemed to be. Suddenly, the double- 
doors swung out, and a young man burst out in a mock stagger, 
leaned back against the doors, and mopped his brow with an imaginary 
handkerchief. Then, falteringly, he lurched down the steps, arms 
outstretched before him, crying, “Mother! Mother!’ In the burst 
of laughter, two girls ran to give him mock support, and the “play’ 
ended. 

Two things occurred immediately. First, the sound level of the 
group increased on the first burst of laughter, and continued louder 
than before the “play.” Second, there was considerably more move- 
ment in the group. This movement was away from aloneness and 
towards grouping. There was a relaxed feeling as though something 
had been released. 1 had the impression that something which had 
been private was now public. Talk was freer, and in the ‘“‘ohs’” and 
“ahs,” the groans and giggles, I sensed that the fears and anxieties 
which were thought to be personal were now seen to be universal. 
In this spontaneous piece of theatre, the boy had revealed the common 
ground which the group had not been aware of. 

This that I have described is the theatrical process, the “instinct 
for imitation”; for in it we have all the ingredients of theatre: the 
audience, the actor, the action (or script) and the theatrical space. 
Observe also, that the action had to do with human relations; and 
that the total effect had to do with understanding. Let me go further, 
and indicate how deepiy we as human beings are involved in this 
process. 
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Sigmund Freud in his Psychology of Sleep, writes that dreams 
consist of visual images which very seldom give an exact and faithful 
reproduction of actual happenings. Dreams are pictorial realizations 
of a subconscious wish which the dreaming person accepts because it is 
offered to him in the form of sight perception—things visual, that 
is to say, theatrically real, and especially convincing to us. 

“To dream it is necessary to submit the psychic material to a 
process of condensation, internal fragmentation, transposition and, 
finally to the selective action by which elements most suitable for the 
development of a situation are picked out. By imagining the effort 
required in order to substitute for some newspaper editorial or court 
address a series of equivalent pictures, we may form an idea of the 
work that must be accomplished by the dreaming mind in order to pro- 
duce a dream. The most abstract thought is dramatized in the dream 
without the least participation of our conscious self. Moreover, if 
there is no connection among the elements of the desire, or among the 
desires hidden in the dream, it becomes the aim of the dream to pro- 
vide the connecting links and to make thus possible the presentation 
of a unified dramatic whole.” 

Here is theatre deeply beyond the control of our conscious mind. 
In this, the conscious mind might be seen as the audience. We watch. 
We recall dreams as something we have seen. Except, of course, when 
the dream is too shockingly insulting, and then we ignore it, forget 
it, or give it a bad review. It is significant that this theatrical process 
is relied upon by psychiatrists to gain insight into psychic motivation. 
Here again, the process is synthetic rather than analytic. 

Theatre then, is not an imposed or inherited institution, but rather 
the highly intelligent, articulate and artistic development of a process 
arising from the human personality; having, perhaps, a charter larger 
than the wind. It is a means of gaining understanding of the inner 
life. Concentrating totally on human relations, it is one of society's 
means for celebrating and reinforcing those qualities which enhance, 
ennoble and dignify human existence. 


Meredith Dallas 
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Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring. 
—Alexander Pope 

The purpose of this essay is primarily to commend the treasury 
of poetic creations available to one who would enrich life through 
visions of Truth and Beauty as caught by the poets of the ages and 
conserved as a valuable part of humanity's cultural heritage by trans- 
mitters of the finer fruits of civilization. The writer would not presume 
any attempt at technical criticism, analysis or evaluation; would avoid 
the pedantic and didactic, and within the brief space allotted remind 
the reader of the living waters that flow from the Fountain of the 
Muses in Pieria. 

Appreciation rather than knowledge in one who guides the art 
lover through a repository of art treasures ensures revelation of artistic 
gems that might otherwise be passed unnoticed. So it is in orientation 
through emphasis by one who seeks to point out the values in great 
poetic expression as sources of aesthetic enjoyment and inspiration. 
Given sincerity of spirit, there is guarantee that sips will lead to deeper 
draughts from the Pierian spring. 

Before moving into an abbreviated consideration of the poetic art 
through the ages, with somewhat of the values and influences that are 
inherent in the greater poets of the world, it is well, perhaps, to inquire 
more specifically into the essence of true poetry; into the nature of a 
great poet and the power of his creativity, and to emphasize that which 
marks him and his work as distinctive. Such a basis of understanding 
is contributory to heightened appreciation of the universality of poetic 
expression, of its wide appeal and its inherent values for human living. 

Of verse making there has been no end, from the runic rhyme to 
the sterile versification that is called “poetry” today. Even in many 
of the serious efforts at poetic expression between these time limits 
there is much that is found wanting when weighed by the accepted 
standards of great poetry. The muse of Pieria must have refused her 
wand over many who have ventured poetic expression! Pope, himself 
a poet of lesser dimensions, realized the need for deep draughts of 
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inspiration even though some of the basic creative elements for great 
poetry were lacking in him. 

The essence of great poetry inheres in Infinite meanings that lie 
back of the poet’s vision or dream. “Poetic expression of the deepest 
spiritual reality is only possible when three highest intensities of poetic 
speech meet and become indisolubly one: a highest intensity of ryth- 
mic movement, a highest intensity of verbal form and thought-sub- 
stance of style, and a highest intensity of the soul’s vision of Truth.” 
(Aurobindo, The Future of Poetry) 

It appears, then, that the appreciative reader of poetry must be 
himself imbued with qualities of spiritual insight, and must set himself 
the task of reading between the rhythm of word-movement and the 
substance of thought-movement this deep spiritual meaning that is in- 
trinsic in all great poetry. “The crown of literature is poetry... . It 
is the sublimest activity of the human mind.”” (Maugham) 

The true poet, a “Shining Guest of Time,’ possesses suprasensory 
power; he is able to envision Truth and Beauty on superior heights 
of mind; he senses the order, rhythm and harmony of the universe and 
identifies himself with the Cosmic whole; he intuits a Creative Spirit 
evolving an ideal world pattern to relative perfectibility; he understands 
the yearnings and aspirations of the human heart for some deeper 
source of fulfillment than the casual experiences of human life afford; 
he possesses sustained faith in the power of man to idealize himself and 
his world. And the true poet seeks to visualize through the symbols 
of poetic phrase, the impressions he has apprehended through intui- 
tion and faith. 


The vision of the poet is like a search-light, turning its revealing light 
from plane to plane where it brings into our view worlds of being, 
unknown to ordinary gaze, their workings and their influences upon earth 
and man, and the part they play in the evolution from the Inconscient to 


the Superconscient. 
(Purani, Savitri: An Approach and Study.) 


The poet excels others of the artistic fraternity in the breadth and 
depth of emotional experiences that urge him to create. There are 
subjective ideals and experiences that the brush of the painter and 
the chisel of the sculptor cannot portray. There are depths of human 
woe and heights of human ecstacy that the master of prose literature 
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cannot vivify; for his expression is tethered by his intellect which 
restrains the wings of his fancy. 


The poet, further, has an advantage in the variety of techniques 
he may employ: at his command is language, the direct means of 
communication, with its available facility of enlightening the abstract 
with the concrete; at his employ are innumerable variations of phrase- 
ology, words that sing and weep, fitted to convey the moods of men; 
and as fit vehicle for his expression there is rhythm or sound-movement 
to match his thought-movement—all this to increase the appeal of his 
creative vision. And this creative vision itself, perhaps, reaches nearer 
to the Infinite Realm of Truth and Beauty than it is possible for the 
inspiration of the other aestheticians to achieve. Hence the deeper 
quality of great poetry. But this is not to say that the true poet needs 
to keep close eye on his technique; he is free to explore, to experiment 
with and to adopt newly discovered ways of expression to match the 
spirit of his vision. 

This necessarily generalized evaluation of the essence of true 
poetry and of the vital qualities essential to is creation, leads to a 
consideration of the age-long and world-wide distribution of the poet 
and his songs. Here again limited space prevents more than a 
glimpse of this rich cultural accretion from every clime and time. To 
use Moulton’s idea, the great literature of the world constitutes the 
autobiography of humanity's culture. All along the way through the 
Literary Bibles and other precious stores of poetic thought guideposts 
might well read: ‘Tap this source.” “Strike here for a rich vein.” 
For it is from personal exploration and discovery that the true values 
spring. One can live the life of a mud turtle—of the earth earthy, 
or soar above the cloud-bound earth and catch visions as yet unrealized 
by man with the eye of his mind bent on the material and the physical. 


To secure a comprehensive view and impression of the universal- 
ity of the poetic art, its appearance in all ages, one has but to scan 
the Contents of an Anthology of World Poetry. One thus becomes 
more aware also of the great questions and problems that have har- 
assed mankind, the ideals and aspirations that have marked his way to- 
ward civilization and culture, the interest in the human self and its re- 
lation to the cosmic whole, and the glimpses of a spiritual self and its 
destiny—all these appear as universal attributes of mankind. 
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From the Great Literature of the World what has come to the 
average reader is, of course, the product of translation done chiefly 
by English but to an extent by American poets of relatively recent times. 
Not only is there discovered a fruitful exploration of the great literary 
resources by these translators, but there is evident also free utilization 
of the root ideas and themes of these great poets by the lesser poets 
of succeeding ages. Perhaps this adoption or adaptation of root ideas 
attests to the universality of theme in mankind’s culture and to a 
spirit of free masonry among poets. Some levels of thought and 
action are above individualization. 


The excellence of this great world poetry inheres not alone in its 
accent on beauty and truth from the natural and spiritual points of 
view. Great social ideals, religious doctrines, philosophical truths, 
moral and ethical principles and intuitive revelations of Divine Truth 
characterize the themes of some of the world’s greatest poems. To 
read Homer is to see in clear-cut pictures a grand prehistoric civili- 
zation, and to follow the course of man’s life and interests apart from 
any spiritual aspect. Mankind lived and was controlled by the whims 
of the gods. His destiny was a matter of fate. To read Dante's 
Divine Comedy and Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained is to receive 
in panoramic form expository portrayals of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. To read Faust is to realize the vanity of earthly pleasures and 
the relative value of time and eternity. To read Shakespeare is to run 
the gamut of the joys and sorrows of mankind, and the play of human 
passions and problems as they interact on the stage of life. To read 
Aurobindo is to glimpse the vast mysteries of the cosmos as apprehend- 
ed intuitively by a Seer, a contemplative perception of humanity's 
ascent from man to God. To read the Bible as literature is to enjoy 
in the Psalms of David the glory of the heavens and the wonder of 
the firmament; the comfort of a protecting Divinity when one walks 
through the valley and the shadow of death; and in the lamentations 


of Job, the sustaining power of a God of love even when grievously 
stricken. 
The Book of Psalms contains the whole of the heart of man, swept 


by the hand of his Maker. In it are gathered the lyrical burst of his 
tenderness, the moan of his pentience, the pathos of his sorrow, the 
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triumph of his victory, the despair of his defeat, the firmness of his 
confidence, the rapture of his assured hope. 
—Prothero 


Of necessity this citation of specific examples of the values inher- 
ent in great world poetry is minimal. They are but as Sequoias that 
stand in testimony of the giants of past fruitful years. Although one 
cannot follow the great poet to the extreme of his poetic flight, nor 
translate by his own experiences the symbols of the poet’s imagery, 
nor yet again apprehend by intuition his intimations of Eternal Truth, 
there will come an ever-increasing awareness and finally a sense of 
communion with those who have reached the heights. 

Knowledge of prosody is not necessary to the appreciation of great 
poetry (in the sense of enjoyment). One who on a showery day 
walks in meditation through a stretch of woods, sensing a quiet pleas- 
ure from his surroundings as the raindrops patter on his face, is 
unconcerned about the chemical composition of water and the laws 
of its vapory source. Furthermore, attunement with the poetic spirit is 
not a matter of the moment. There are levels of understanding to be 
reached only by a gradual lift of the experiental horizon of the reader. 
For poetry appeals in turn to the senses, the emotions, the mind. And 
beyond the mind, on higher levels, the spirit finds revelation. The 
poet, cupbearer to the gods, quenches the thirst of him only who 
humbly seeks his draught. 

Besides the great poetry exemplified in the Literary Bibles of 
the World, many creations of superior worth find place in the culture 
of particular nations; but few, if any, attain the degree of excellence 
of these master creations. 

Acknowledging the merits that are due the poets of England, it is 
easily recognized that measured against the richness of literature, music, 
and art in the representative countries of continental Europe, England's 
sparsity in aesthetic creation, apart from that of Shakespeare, is strik- 
ing. Her compelling impulse to create and control an empire of 
economic and political pre-eminence has evidently delimited her achieve- 
ment in artistic realms. Perhaps her prowess in social intelligence 
and techniques is responsible for her delimitatinns in spiritual senst- 
tivity and vision. The poet reflects somewhat of the contemporary 
state of his community, dependent to a degree on the spirit of his 
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times. The great poet by intuitive vision, however, tends to transcend 
his time and place and reveal deeper aspects of what man in such 
times might become and achieve. This tendency appears as protest 
and revolt in stronger or weaker degree against the dominance of 
certain social principles. This spirit of revolt, however, among the 
English poets exhibited itself in emphasis of the ineffectuality of con- 
temporary patterns of social philosophy without definite suggestion 
as to reconstruction. 

True it is, of course, that poets of greatness and near greatness 
were born on English soil; and that since the Irish Revival Celtic 
influences have operated as a vitalizing agent, introducing more clearly 
and definitely an awareness of spiritual verities. But measured by 
the threefold basic principles of excellence in poetic creativity, these 
poets have not reached the superior levels of spiritual vision, having 
been touched only by flashes of spiritual insight rather than having 
basked in the full sunlight of truth. Wordsworth has “intimations 
of immortality’; he feels “a presence that disturbs [him] with the joy 
of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime.’ Tennyson envisions “one law, 
one element, and one far-off event to which the whole creation moves.” 
Matthew Arnold is aware of “the buried life within” where 


A man becomes aware of his life’s flow .. . 
And then he thinks he knows 

The Hills where his life rose, 

And the Sea where it goes. 


Shelley and Keats were prophetic of spiritual insight, but the 
short duration of their lives prevented full realization of what they 
sensed. Shelley’s vision of spiritual Truth was clearer than that of any 
of his contemporaries. His true atmosphere seemed to be one of 
“celestial light, celestial love, celestial liberty.” He has been termed 
“a being not of our soil fallen into material life and still remembering 
his skies .. . a luminous spirit half-obscured by earth.” Keats, worship- 
ping, at the shrine of divine Beauty, sought to discover here the nature 
of divine Truth. Keats lived ‘‘more than any other poet in the very 
temple of Beauty ... but [was] never permitted to enter the inner- 
most sanctuary.” 

It is not difficult to see that America, born out of Puritanism, 
a belief in a God of merciless wrath and judgment, out of a religious 
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doctrine that separated life from Heaven, and bolstered by an economy 
that flourished through the trading of slaves, would scarcely be fertile 
soil for the growth of a great literature. Her subsequent development 
into an avowedly democratic state with an all too strong tone of 
capitalism only proved less barren soil. Her poets never reached the 
superior heights of creation. As in England, the American heritage 
lacks great art, great music, great literature. However, there is much 
in the creations of America’s past that is worthy of consideration. 
Edgar Allen Poe might have achieved the stature of a genius; his visions 
are rare, his imagery and phraseology picturesque, but his spiritual in- 
sight, if not nil, remains on a lower level. Perhaps America’s chief 
claim to poetic greatness inheres in the controversial Whitman who 
sings of Man, the individual, and of Man en masse—of Democracy as 
a social doctrine, ‘of man and the earth as enough.” But even if the 
catholicity of Whitman’s thought and the uniqueness of his verse 
pattern prove acceptable, there yet remains little evidence of ‘‘a highest 
intensity of the soul’s vision of Truth.” Essentially a humanist and 
an optimist, Whitman sees nothing wrong with Nature or with Man; 
he reveals only slight glimpses of the divine and of “‘a soul that needs 
no proof.” 

Beyond the English-speaking nations, India alone is selected for 
especial emphasis and commendation because its rich literary treasures 
are, perhaps, less familiar to the casual reader than are the creations 
of European and American writers. Furthermore, in Indian poetry 
there is evident a greater awareness of the third of the essential of 
great poetic expression enumerated above, “a highest intensity of the 
soul’s vision of Truth.” To the materialistic Western mind, this 
quality constitutes “the mysticism of the East.” But through contem- 
plation, to these devout peoples “Final truth comes by mystical appre- 
hension like a torch suddenly held forth in a pitch-black night.” (Ranjee 
Shahani, The Indian Way.) 

Through Indian culture, tens of centuries old, one consistent thread 
runs; the relation between the Self and God, and how to realize it. 
Two great epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, rooted in antiquity, 
are as influential in Indian life as the Bible is with Western peoples. 
These great dramatic narratives are characterized by a wealth of natural 
imagery and by a thirst for spiritual values. Contained within the 
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Mahabharata is the Bhagavad Gita, the most influential of all of the 
ancient literatures of India. It takes the form of a dialouge between 
Arjuna, a warrior who, because of an undefined spiritual urge within, 
would eschew participation in an ensuing battle of hereditary wars be- 
tween two groups of kinsmen, and Krishna, the God in human disguise, 
who holds Arjuna to his appointed course of action, where, by following 
the counsel of the Spirit, he may realize fulfillment. The story is 
symbolic, and represents Man in conflict on the field of human action. 
It exemplifies how Man must transcend his human frailties and temp- 
tations, and, by an ascending stairway of spiritual evolution, arrive 
at the truth of his being—not by asceticism but in the arena of human 
endeavor. 

There are many stars in India’s literary firmament, too many for 
fair treatment in a treatise of limited length. Suffice it must to mention 
only several of extra poetic brilliance. Kalidasa (circa A.D. 350) is 
one of first magnitude in the estimation of his people, and takes tirst 
place for both choice of subject matter and artistry of treatment. 
Shahani parallels him with Shakespeare and presents an evaluative 
portrait, which, going beyond the individuality of the two poets, 
regards them as symbolizing the comparative features of the East and 
West. (The Indian Way, pp. 61-65.) 


Of recent Indian poets, space permits only reference to Tagore 
and Aurobindo, the one for the grace of his expression, the other for 
the profundity of his spiritual revelations. 

Of Tagore we quote again from Shahani: “Tagore’s work is like 
lace, or rather like moonlight on marble mellowed with age. .. . We 
should need soft singing words to convey the mysterious and fairy-like 
quality of Tagore’s spirit. . . . His adventure exalts life, fills us with 
joy, and reminds us that we are not heirs to endless nights, but to golden 
dawns that have not yet shed their light.” Unfortunately translators 
have not been able to transmit in full the elusive beauty of the poet's 
original expression. 

Out of rather extensive reading of Aurobindo’s work comes the 
writer's estimate that places him at or near the pinnacle of Indian 
literary thought. As a metaphysician Aurobindo’s thought-world is 
boundless, his penetration of unmeasurable depth. One should read 
The Life Divine (which has been called “the greatest book that was 
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ever written’) as basis for understanding and appreciating his spiritual 
foundation for immortal poetic utterance. Being a mystic, Aurobindo 
is too little understood and appreciated by the literary critics of the 
West; but that writings of a seer are not understood does not deny 
their value. 


Sri Aurobindo’s poetic productions run to many volumes; but his 
masterpiece is Savitri, a great epic of the Soul, comprising Twelve 
Books and over eight hundred pages.. Savitri may be called “the song 
of the life divine” in which humanity will find its fulfillment. Quota- 
tion from A. B. Purani, Savitri: An Approach and a Study, will set 
forth the human values that this great poem holds: “The canvas of 
Savitri is as wide as the Cosmos, and it takes into its purview worlds 
of being connected with humanity that are not perceived by it because 
of its limitations of ignorance .... The problem is man’s impérfection 
and his unquenchable thirst for perfection . . . . Savitri is the princess 
who embodies Divine Grace descended in human birth to work out 
with the aspiring soul of humanity his divine destiny .... Savitri is 
unique and goes deeper than other epics towards its solution. It calls 
out the Divine that is present in human mould to deal with the problem 
of Man’s emancipation and the establishment of the divine Kingdom 
on earth .... It is the song of greatest flight that has revealed from 
the highest pinnacle and with the largest field of vision the destiny 
of the human spirit and the presence and the ways and the purpose 
of the Divinity in Man and the Universe.” 

In theme, in vision, in reflection of spiritual reality, the poem is 
indeed a masterpiece; in artistry of phrase and rhythm of movement 
it is a creation of beauty. One can but commend it to those who quest 
for Truth, and are willing to drink deep of the Pierian spring. 


What of the consideration by other poets of the great eternal 
questions and problems of human living that have beset the heart of 
man? The pages of poetry are replete with man’s search for self- 
realization and for assurance of his eternal destiny. As the poets 
glimpse or fail to discern the light of spiritual verity, these considera- 
tions are optimistic or pessimistic. In subject they range from Nature 
to God, from life to death, from time to eternity, from mortality to 
immortality. They encompass the passions that stir the hearts of men, 
the moral and ethical attributes that might guide human conduct, 
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the quest for certainty that haunts the soul of man. They spell out 
the great spiritual ideals that humanity envisions—good, beauty, truth, 
liberty, freedom, courage—as torchlights for the way of life. In epit- 
ome, the answer of the great poets to the ever-recurring whence, where- 
fore, whither seems to be in terms of three alternatives: negation, per- 
plexity, affirmation. 


For Omar Khayyam—(The Rudaiyat) 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer and— 
sans End! 


Tomorrow !—Why, Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Seven Thousand Years. 


For Shakespeare—( Hamlet) 
To be or not to be: that is the question: 
.. . To die to sleep . . . perchance to dream; 
Ay, there’s the rub. 


For Aurobindo—( Savitri) 
The query— 
Whether to bear with Ignorance and Death 
Or hew the ways of Immortality. | 


The answer— 


A seed shall be sown in Death’s tremendous hour, 
A branch of heaven transplant to human soil; 
Nature shall over leap her mortal step; 

Fate shall be changed by an Unchanging will. 


True it is, of course, that the school and college curriculms provide 
a gateway acquaintance into the treasures of world literature. ‘Ihe 
point for emphasis here is that as with so much else of the student's 
thought heritage, there is not a carry over into life of the essence of 
his learnings. Education is yet too much divorced from living, too much 
regarded as traditional “requirements.” What is needed is that some- 
how enthusiasm might be created to the degree that the pursuit of 
the riches of the literary heritage becomes an avocational interest, yet 
a perennial source of light and inspiration along the highway of life— 
the essence of a philosophy by which to live. 

The values of poetry are many and diversified. Its affiliative 
relationship with other aesthetic creations are evident. Prose creations 
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adorn themselves with poetic expression. Poetry brings light and 
understanding to otherwise dialectic of didactic discourse. Poetry is 
handmaiden to religions rites and ritual. 


Poetry is indeeed something divine—What were virtue, love, patriot- 
ism, friendship— what were the scenery of this beautiful universe which 
we inhabit; what were our consolations on this side of the grave—and 
what were our aspirations beyond it, if poetry did not ascend to bring light 
and fire from those eternal regions where the owl-winged faculty of calcu- 
lation dare not ever soar? 

—Shelley 


There is a happy affinity between poetry and the so-called “fine arts.” 
Music finds voice in verse. Poetry offers interpretation of the great 
ideas and ideals spread on canvas or embodied in stone. And to dance, 
poetry is companion singly or in chorus. Therapeutically poetry may 
minister directly to the ills of man. As therapy for nervous tension, 
emotional depression, and confusion in the complexity of life’s prob- 
lems, poetry is ameliorative. As a source of pure pleasure for the 
lover of poetry, it is a never-failing resource. As a reservoir of intellect- 
ual themes, it is replete with food for thought. But the immortal value 
of the poet and his song is for those who aspire to ascend the ladder 
of spiritual revelation and “hew the ways of Immortality.” 
The Fountain of Pieria is ever flowing. Drink deep! 


Anne O’H. Williamson 
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Come, and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe. 
—John Milton 


The rapid technological progress of the present “Space Age” has 
set into motion many strong social forces which have upset the serenity 
of people all over the world. The threats to personal security and 
even to survival, brought about by doubts concerning the motives back 
of these great scientific strides, have created deep fears. People every- 
where are afraid: afraid of hunger, afraid of competition by their 
neighbors, afraid of their differences, afraid of their governments, 
afraid of insecurity, isolation and extinction. A society so inhibited 
sooner or later will erupt into irrational actions in order to meet its 
need of freedom from fear. Because it is evident that these fears are 
characteristic of contemporary life, it is time to search our souls, our 
heritage, and our goals to find outlets for pent-up emotions, and to 
furnish opportunities and means through education and culture for 
the appreciation and understanding of and community with our fellow 
men. 

That there already exists in our culture techniques of escape and 
release from fear, is a fact that is well known. One of these, dancing, 
is an activity which throughout the ages has served mankind in many 
ways. Dance, that area of human expression which utilizes the body 
as its instrument and movement as its medium, functions on varying 
levels of experience: it is social recreation; it is physical development 
and perfection; it is cultural appreciation. Dance is an art form that 
embraces those fields of human endeavor which provide for uplifting 
experiences, broadened horizons, and greater appreciation of other 
cultures. Let us examine briefly the contributions of dance on two 
levels of human experience: as an area of artistic achievement—an art 
form, and, as a point of contact for social exchange in both individual 
and group participation; for on both levels it provides for the inter- 


change of wholesome human reactions. 
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As an art form, dance is performed by the most talented, consecrat- 
ed, and skilled dancers for the benefit of that vast audience of individ-- 
uals who love and appreciate the art. It is an inspiring visible experi- 
ence. In the theater of the dance, the members of the audience are 
onlookers—nonparticipants in the physical sense—but also consumers 
of an art experience. While the dancer uses the body as an instrument 
to express ideas, yearnings, emotions, he utilizes it also as a medium 
of movement to communicate these inner feelings to the spectators. 
Each spectator identifies himself with the dancer, and lives vicariously 
in the dreams, aspirations, and experiences of the dancer. 

The ideas expressed in dance represent the combined efforts of 
many talented artists including brilliant choreographers, imaginative 
painters, skilled technicians in the use of costumes, color, lights and 
scenery, whose dedicated work make the performance an artistic tri- 
umph. Just as the color and message of a painting remain vividly 
imprinted in the mind when the eyes are closed, or the echo of a melody 
stays in the audio-memory long after the actual sounds have ceased, 
so do the muscles of the onlooker respond to and retain the move- 
ments of an inspired dance performance. The spectator can actually 
feel the invitation implicit in an extended hand, the exhilaration of 
a leg swept high, or the anguish mirrored in a dancing body bent 
low or harshly contracted; and so, by varying postures and gestures, 
the dancer reveals to his audience the ideas inherent in his performance. 
It is in the realm of inspiration, beauty and spiritual uplift that the 
artistic dancer makes his greatest contribution. The great emotional 
revelations, the flights into the heights of ecstasy transmitted by the 
dancer to the audiences have justified the claim of dance as an art. 


Dance is probably the oldest of all the arts. Movement, the prime 
element in dance, is also a basic factor in nature. The order, the 
rhythm, and the movement of the universe constitute a celestial ballet; 
the stars dance in the heavens; animals, birds, insects all dance in 
patterns of love and courtship. Early man danced in response to his 
inner urgings and deep needs to release energy, to demonstrate prowess, 
to celebrate a kill or a harvest, to communicate an idea or emotion, 
and to invoke by magic visitations of the spirits. He worshipped 
nature, and he danced to purify his body so that it might become a 
fitting temple for his gods. Using his body as his instrument, and 
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movement as the medium, man has always danced to express his inner 
feelings. 

Among the Hebrews dance evolved as an art. Priests performed 
religious dances of praise to God. The Bible (Exodus 15) tells of the 
dance of gratitude and praise performed by a group of women led 
by Miriam, sister of Moses, in celebration of the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian slavery. In Greece the dance ranked as an 
art equal in stature to poetry and music. Originally these dances 
were religious in nature usually performed by a chorus in honor of 
Apollo. The Greeks also had military dances—the wild pyrrhic dances 
done at the festivals of Minerva. In Greek drama, which was itself 
derived from dance, dancing was an intimate part serving to express 
deep religious emotion. Roman dances were similar to those of Greece 
at first. The Romans added the saltatio—a leap, and then pantomime. 
Dancing under the Emperor Nero became licentious and was not tole- 
rated by respectable people. After the fall of Rome, secular dancing as 
an art practically disappeared. 

The fifteenth century saw the revival in Europe of dancing as 
an art. This renaissance began in Italy and was continued in France. 
Modern ballet had its origins in Italy and was continued in France. 
dance that prevailed in Europe and elsewhere in civilized countries of 
this era until the twentieth century owe much to dance as it was de- 
veloped in France. Early ballets were presented at banquets. Lavish 
figures, representing gods and heroes, would appear in processionals 
and pantomimes gorgeously costumed, in elaborate settings and with 
elements of spectacle. Revival of drama during the Renaissance 
brought the opportunity for dancing between acts or scenes. 


A century of fetes, masques, processionals, pantomimes, and inci- 
dental dances culminated in what is now called ballet. The first ballet, 
“Le Ballet Comique de Reine’, Paris, 1581, brought to Paris by 
Catherine de Medici from Italy, took five or six hours to unfold. This 
venture cost her many francs but earned for her the envious admization 
of the other European Courts. Louis XIV, 1661, established the 
Royal Academy of Dancing, and France reigned supreme in ballet 
for many years. During the eighteenth century at the Paris Opera, 
Marie Camargo freed the female dancer of floor-length skirts, invented 
new steps, stressed dancing “en air” rather than “a terre’, and, Marie 
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Salle, the first female choreographer, elevated the male dancer to a 
position of prominence. At this time ballet grew actively in London, 
Milan, and St. Petersburg, but France and Italy maintained their 
positions of dominance. The nineteenth century saw classical themes 
in ballet lessen, and romantic legends and lyricisms increase in popu. 
larity as themes. Marie Taglioni rose to the very points of her toes— 
establishing a new ballet technique. Through ballet, dance reached 
its zenith as an art. The romantic age saw Elssler Grisi (Gisells, 
1841), Cerito Graham and others commanding tremendous respect, ado- 
ration and incidentally, salaries. America has enjoyed ballets since the 
American Revolution. 


Later in the nineteenth century, the ballet center of creativity 
shifted from Paris to Russia. The Russian Imperial Ballet brought 
new splendor to the art. The brilliant impresario, Diaghileff, brought 
his company to Paris in 1909 and electrified the world with the inspired 
magic of their work. Pavlova, Karsarvina, Nijinsky, Fokine and 
other performers danced “Sleeping Beauty,” “Swan Lake”, “Nut- 
cracker’ and other lasting imaginative ballets. A nondancer, Diaghi- 
leff, fused the choreography of the great Fokine, the talents of 
Russia’s top classical composers, painters, librettists, and the skill 
of the most talented group of dancers audiences had ever seen into the 
most exciting theater ever presented. During 1909 to 1929 Europe 
and America saw “Firebird”, ‘“‘Petrouchka’”’, Prince Igor’’, ‘Le Spectre 
de la Rose”, “Les Sylphides’” performed by such artists as Nijinsky, 
Nijinska, Massine, Balanchine. They presented a repertory that was 
unequalled in the world of dance. Diaghileff,s death in 1929 brought 
an end to his regime. After a time his group separated but many of 
the inspired members went on to carry on his work to keep the dance 
active at the ballet level. As a result of the widespread popularity 
of ballet influenced by Pavlova and others, America witnessed the 
farce of ambitious mothers dragging their protesting offspring off 
to the Saturday dancing classes, hoping to develop more budding 
ballerinas. No active count has been taken of the damaged feet and 
limbs caused by this ill--advised sacrifice to the art. A new era of 
ballet, with America as the center of activity, evolved in 1931 when 
Sadler's Wells Ballet (Royal Ballet) performed here, and the Monte 
Carlo Ballet de Russe was founded. 
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The greatest progress in creative dancing at the artistic level came 
about as the result of a revolt against the staid, stilted, stylized ballet 
forms. Many dancers felt that the restrictions imposed by traditional 
ballet were too confining for the freedom of expression they desired. 
To Isadora Duncan goes the credit for establishing this new school of 
thought. She believed that the free, trained body was meant to express 
more ideas than the romantic and formalized picturizations to which 
ballet restricted the dancer. She also felt that the movement and ac- 
tivity observed in the laws of nature were the best examples of the 
potentialities of the human body; that dancers must use these natural 
laws to guide them in the expression of their “inner urgings”. Duncan 
studied the dances of ancient Greece—religious emotions—and, using 
the music of the classical masters, she set her dances in nature. The 
body was ‘the home of the soul”, and the key to complete motion 
control was the solar plexus. 


While ballet had established the principles of defying gravity, 
Duncan noted that movement is governed by the law of gravitation; 
attractions and repulsions made the rhythm of the dance. She was the 
pioneer in the school of self-expression. She gave to the dance freedem, 
to the performer the rights to use his body to convey to the spectators 
—not a series of stories, pantomimes, characterizations, and pretty 
pictures but—his own inner emotions. Duncan's free natural, interpre- 
tive dancing was the forerunner of America’s great modern dance 
theater. Modern dancing revitalized interest in the dance, and placed 
America at the pinnacle of dance creativity. 


In their schools, Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn carried the art 
of free dance to great heights. They experimented with new ideas while 
they were teaching and encouraging young dancers. The world saw 
beautifully artistic modern ballets depicting all the emotions, from reli- 
gious worship, through deepest sorrow and remorse to ecstatic joy. 
They presented native dances, labor dances, and provided lovely artistic 
settings for their work. With Indian ceremonials, religious patterns, 
democratic and labor themes, Denis and Shawn gave new depth to 
dance theater. Shawn, though controversial, sold dancing to the 
American male. He recruited college athletes, trained them as dancers, 


and truly re-established the virile quality in the dance. 
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Other dancers introduced creative innovations into their work there- 
by furthering the evolution of dance. Among the many promising 
students at Denishawn was Martha Graham, who, after studying the 
architecture and function of the body, used it to express deep emotion 
—not always beautiful—but stark, realistic, truthful. In an atmosphere 
of puritanlike serenity, costumes, lights and scenery, were made auxil- 
iary to the message of the dancers, and pointed up the serious mood, 
while this setting tended to direct the attention of the audience to 
the revelations of the ideas, emotions and beliefs being expressed by 
the dancers. Doris Humphery introduced a new dance principle by 
showing the drama of fall and recovery (balance and unbalance). 
She performed at times without music (Tragica). She added gestures 
and memory patterns to her dances. In collaboration with Charles 
Weidman she produced many outstanding performers, one of whom 
is Jose Limon, a very virile, distinguished star. Hayna Holm rejected 
all ballet ties. She sought out Mary Wigman, a great German dancer, 
who despite her age and size, taught her theories of the centrality ot 
the body in relation to space. Holm and Wigman perfected these 
ideas and established schools in Europe and America. Helen Tamiris, 
also a nonconformist, brought an era of social comment in modern 
dance. Her repertory, based on American themes—Indian dances, 
and Negro spirituals—embodied the beauty, the lustiness, and the spirit- 
ual depth of the American scene. Agnes de Mille, a master choreo- 
grapher, combines ballet, modern dance, folk dance, and dramatic 
gesture techniques to express ideas and emotions which are a living 
part of the great musical. The imaginative modern ballets in “Okla- 
homa”’ and ‘‘Carousel’”’ are good examples of her work. 


It soon became profitable for these modern dancers to find in 
Broadway shows an outlet for their art, and in many musicals the 
dance numbers represented the best in modern choreography and per- 
formance. For example, in “Annie Get Your Gun”, the Indian 
ballet took its place as an intimate part of the drama being told. 
It was the daring and adventure of these young rebels that revitalized 
interest in dance theater, and in dance as an art. Youngsters, now 
intrigued by the glamour of dance as a career or hobby, go willingly 
to toil in the dance studios in the hope of joining the increasing 
numbers of professional dancers. 
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The visible experience of artistic dance has fortunately been 
extended in the theater by the sensitive presentations of ethnic dances 
of other nations by touring dance and musical groups. A growing 
awareness of the worth and beauty of the dances of peoples in remote 
areas developed when world travel became popular. A feeling of 
“one-worldness’ led to the acceptance and popularity of the dances 
of others. Katherine Dunham, Pearl Primus, and many others explored 
these ethnic dances and taught audiences to appreciate and understand 
other cultures through expert and sympathetic dance ballets of the 
primitive rhythms of the West Indies, Africa, and the East. The 
work of these dancers helped to prove that dance has a universal 


appeal. 
Spanish dancing was presented by the beautiful and talented La 


Argentina who used the classical dances, frery gypsy dances and bounc- 
ing jotas of South American Indians and other folk groups. Escudero 
and Jose Greco bring the rhythmical patterns made by the rapid foot- 
work in the purely Castilian forms. Carmen Amaya, the gypsy dancer 
brings to her audience the thrills inherent in their fiery emotions. Uday 
Shankar revealed the authentic Hindu dances of India. The religious 
ceremonials and traditional dances were expertly presented in beautiful 
costumes, settings, and native music. Sophia Delza showed dances 
of China. In 1954 the great Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Musicians 
of Japan made a triumphant tour. These were followed by the dancers 
and musicians from Bali. The appeal of the Dancers of Bali is 
based on a wide emotional front; scenes of high comedy, imitations 
of nature’s creatures, and the emotions of the ordinary people are 
expertly presented by lovely children in very picturesque stage settings 
accompanied by the hauntingly beautiful Indonesian music. Jean 
Destine, a Haitian aristocrat, scholar and artist, has adapted the elab- 
orate movements of voodoo worship ceremonials to the artistic dance 
theater. 


But the influence of the achievements of these individual dance 
performers does not end with the dancer himself. Aside from the 
personal values of his art there is a social carry-over to his audience 
which catches the spirit of his performance and enjoys vicariously 
the emotions and art of the dancer himself. Further the artistic level 
of these dance performances becomes a matter of emulation for individ- 
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uals and groups not of the dance fraternity in their own social 
pastimes. 


For many who by choice or of necessity have not availed themselves 
of the opportunity to see and share with these artists of the dance as 
they perform in real life their aesthetic repertoires, the medium of 
television is providing valuable substitute presentations whereby those 
limited in experiential opportunity may enjoy and profit. Television 
has served as a showcase for many great performances in the dance 
field. “Cinderella,” as shown with the great ballerina, Margot Fonteyn 
who danced the lead, presenting the expert and witty choreography 
of Frederick Ashton of Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company, is just one of 
the rare treats offered to home viewers of television. Agnes de Mille 
has demonstrated for TV audiences some of the techniques underlying 
the modern dance theatre. In the popular field, the Arthur Murrays 
have contributed much by actually demonstrating dance steps, and 
encouraging members of the home audience to practice the dances. 
As TV programs extend and improve in quality, a rich opportunity 
for cultural education will be increasingly utilized. 

Social usage of dance is a long and interesting story. We can but 


touch briefly on the universality of man’s instinct to dance and his usage 
of the activity in his community living. 

It is in the nature of man to want to dance; he wants to communi- 
atce to others his inner emotions. This is part of his heritage. Group 
participation in rhythmical activity has long been a source of satisfying 
and enlightening experiences of social exchange. Dancing with part- 
ners or in groups has a great influence on human relations, for it is 
an emotional, aesthetic outlet for exhilarating physical experience 
which offers release for pent-up emotions. And among these emotions 
is man’s many-sided fear which is resolved in such opportunity for 
better understanding. 

There is, in the springs of man’s heritage, justification of the 
popular dance as a factor in good human relations. Primitive dancing 
refers to community dances among primitive and savage people who 
live today and to the dances common to our earliest history. Usually 
primitive dances are performed today just as they were during ancient 
times. The dances of these people are performed to celebrate various 
moods and rites. War and hunting dances, religious incantations, 
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funeral rites, dances to mark the coming of age of young tribesmen, 
dances of courtship and marriage, work dances, vintage and harvest 
dances—all these tend to draw the members of the community together 
in a bond of fellowship. 


In the early Christian period, sacred dances, in the form of pro- 
cessions, were danced on feast days and Sundays. Simple versions of 
Roman forms were presented in Gaul. These ceremonial dances, 
performed before large groups, helped to tie the members of the 
community together in friendship and understanding. The Christian 
church soon discouraged dancing; but, although the ban was successful 
in church, many beautiful sacred dances survived. One of these is 
the Maypole dance. 


The early dances of England were lively and varied. Six men 
performed the spirited Morris dance. In Germany, the popular dance 
themes were funeral, war, and harvest. Later, trade guilds introduced 
their own dances. The best known dance in France was probably 
the minuet, (1660) originally a gay rustic dance; but after it was 
introduced in Paris in 1650 at Court, it took on a serious and dignified 
character. The waltz at first a French dance known as the “volte” 


was refined in Germany as the modern waltz. 


To trace briefly the dance in American, a return to the Colonial 
Period is necessary. The Colonists made records, drew pictures of, 
and described Indian dances. Some white men thought that these 
dances were pagan and licentious, but the more sensitive admired the 
rich ceremony, complex patterns and intricate movements of these 
tribal dances. The Colonists brought many of their own dances from 
their European origins here to America with them. The Puritans 
objected to mixed dancing and professional dancing, but they approved 
sacred and group dances. Military pageants were also popular and 
were often used to stir up patriotic feelings. The “Shakers”, a religious 
group, stressed the absence of “sin and sex” in their dances. These 
groups left a heritage of the origins of dance in Christianity, which 
influenced twentieth-century dance. Twentieth-century prevailing 
dance forms in the United States were based mainly on the courtly 
and bucolic dances that had developed in Europe earlier, although 
many of these were influenced by our industrial emphasis. The only 
indigenous dance forms developed here had been various types of group 
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dances—Paul Jones and the square dances. These dances were devel- 
oped chiefly in rural areas to accompany country festivals—barn and 
husking bees, and the like. 


With the rise of popular music, about 1910, ragtime, jazz and 
a number of ballroom dances came into vogue. Pair dancing in close 
contact lacked the dignity and decorum of European precedessors. 
Between 1912 and 1915, over 100 new dances appeared. Character- 
istic names reveal a bit of their nature: ‘Turkey Trot,” ‘Bunny Hug,” 
“Grizzly Bear’; but the “Hesitation Waltz” and “Maxixe’” became most 
popular. In 1918 the Vernon Castles did much to refine prevalent 
forms of dance. The graceful Argentina Tango, Castle Walk, Fox 
Trot—are all still popular. From 1915 to about 1935, many odd 
offshoots in dancing sprang into vogue. The whole impact of the 
“Jazz Age’ was reflected in many new, wild, individual and group 
dances. “The Charleston’, “Black Bottom’, “Big Apple’, and many 
others came into being. In 1935, social dancing reflected a calmer 
mood. “Swing” and the popular South American rhythms appeared. 
They are still popular. Youngsters released their energies in the 
robust “Jitterbug”, which, with some variations, is responsible for the 
present “Rock and Roll” craze. 


Today, the dance offers a challenge to all who contact the younger 
generations. There are strong implications for the dance in education. 
The sociological forces set in motion by the technological advances in 
science have released inner drives for individual freedom, equality, 
and advancement that have challenged the teachers of our demo- 
cratic society. Goals of our educational programs must meet the needs 
of all our people. Those who press for a stepped-up scientific program 
in the schools forget that the American ideal of total growth of the 
individual demands that educational processes must include varied 
experiences in literature, the arts, and community living. In order to 
survive in this highly technical society, the individual must have an 
opportunity to develop all of his potential. He must have a strong, 
healthy body, mind and spirit; he must be able to adjust to the changing 
conditions in his world with great facility. Physical education gained 
its position of respect when educators recognized its value as a means 
of contributing to this goal Among the many areas in this field is 
dance—a technique that can be used as an instrument of socialization 
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in the child-centered school. Dance may be utilized to develop artistic 
appreciation, group participation in community activities, and also 
individual perfection in grace, co-ordination, strength and agility. 
It is also a significant factor in developing good human relations. 
Properly taught, dance will provide youths with knowledge of mus- 
culature and skills and the understandings and attitudes needed in 
using the increasing number of leisure hours released by advances 
in automation for human betterment. 

Young people have certain basic needs which should be satisfied 
by their school experiences. Some of these are: to accept themselves, 
to develop self-respect, to accept others and to be accepted by others, to 
win independence, to create an adult value system, to accept the reality 
of interdependence and its implications for working with others. 
They need to develop a separate self that is worthy of respect and 
acceptance; they need to develop a sense of belonging; they need to be 
free to learn to take responsibility for themselves and others; to be self- 
directing and self-managing; to learn to work productively and co- 
operatively with others; to play with others joyously and creatively; to 
be helped to solve the problems resulting from individual differences 
centered in sex. In the struggle of community living they need to 
achieve and receive recognition so that they increasingly understand 
that satisfying relations with others are built on the foundation of 
respect for all others. The area of dance offers satisfying experiences 
for all these needs. Dance also extends itself into the field of thera- 
peutics. Dance exercises and rhythms can aid in restoring injured 
bodies and broken minds when used as discipline. 


Dance in education has come a long way in a short time. It first 
entered the schools as a recreational activity in the form of folk dancing, 
and for fifty years this was enough for girls in physical education. 
But, as a result of change in philosophy about 1920, sports, swimming 
and dance replaced gymnastics and drills in physical education pro- 
grams. Emphasis shifted from muscular development alone to broader 
goals concerned with total growth. This favored dance. From this 
period on, teachers were concerned with studying methods of making 
use of dance to its full potential. Modern dance became the dominant 
influence in educational dance, mainly because the beginner can exper- 
ience dance with his first rhythmic steps. One need not be concerned 
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with perfection unless the goal is artistic achievement. For the average 
student, it suffices to strengthen the body, correct posture defects, devel- 
op co-ordination, enhance accuracy of movement from the physical as- 
pect. Emotionally, modern dance aids students in adjusting to group 
activity, to leadership, to discipline. It is also an aid to personal poise, 
articulation, and the expression of ideas. It demands body control, and 
the individual must follow the rules; but it also enables the students to 
communicate in terms of form and movement—to “dance out” his feel- 
ings, to discover his fellow beings. Little children, in their dance 
games find themselves and each other as they move in rhythm, master 
simple patterns, express their ideas, dream, and imitate the wonders 
of nature, or reveal fear, humor, love. Folk, square, national and 
primitive dancing are all part of dance programs in the schools, and by 
means of their use students from childhood to adulthood are experienc- 
ing the rich rewards of artistic achievement, cultural appreciation, and 
social exchange offered by participation in dance activities. Dance 
as a school experience is a means of satisfying the basic needs of 
young people and of extending their understanding of the peoples of 
the world. 

The urge to dance springs from the wells of our heritage. Through- 
out the ages man has used his body to express his deep inner yearnings, 
hopes, and religious gropings. As an art form it has survived the 
test of time because of its universal appeal. Neither language barriers 
nor ignorance of cultural patterns has blocked the expression of ideas) 
through its use. As a means of social exchange between individuals 
and groups it has been effective in improving human relationships 
on all social levels. Change in dance patterns and customs have always 
reflected the social forces dominant at different times, and for this 
reason many dance practices have been socially unacceptable. Dances 
depicting the baser elements of man’s nature have appeared but they 
have been dropped as passing fads with the return to reason. The 
fears rampant in our current society may find pleasant release if we 
view the dance in its artistic perfection, and if we learn more about 
our fellow men by dancing their dances and watching their per- 
formers. When we teach our children to appreciate and understand 
others through the experiences offered by the exchange of cultural 
experiences in the dance, there need be no fears for the future of the 
world. 
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More activity in the field of cultural exchange between national 
dance groups of our country and in other countries will tend to broaden 
interest and appreciation of the cultural values of other civilizations. 
On the community level, group participation in folk dances will 
engender greater knowledge and understanding of our neighbors. 
In our schools and other media of education the skills of dance 
techniques could be used to promote greater exchange of ideas and 
self-expression. As a means of social exchange, there is no greater 
factor for the promotion of good human relations than the dance in 
all its implications. 

The complexity and confusion of the current world era can be 
adequately met only by people who have a clear understanding of the 
meaning of democratic relationships, and who have the will power 
to develop them in the interest of peace and human dignity. Need 
for community understanding and fraternity seem to be planted in 
the human heart. Man has ever sought to satisfy these needs within 
social groupings larger than the family circle. The most important 
human attitudes and actions from the standpoint of self-realization 
and life fulfillment are those that foster spiritual discernment and 
promote spiritual growth. Human life on higher levels demands order, 
meaning, value, purpose and design; out of these ideals humanity has 
created science, religion, and the arts. 

The current competitive search for means of survival and the 
consequent emphasis on science do not offer a real solution to contem- 
porary problems. Creative abilities in science that are necessary for 
the exploration of and contributions to the problems of our age must 
be nurtured in an atmosphere of calm and relaxation. Tensions are 
released only in the absence of fear. To over-emphasize scientific 
knowledge at the expense of the humanities, will defeat proper consid- 
eration of the essential qualities for lifting life’s horizons. Out of a 
liberal education will come the humanitarian point of view needed for 
world community. All that contributes to such a point of view, and 
releases men from the tensions and fears that beset them holds high 
human value; religion, literature, the arts as well as science are necessary 
to the survival of humanity in the best sense. 


Sue Kelley 
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What is Art 
But life upon the larger scale—the higher, 
When, graduating up in a spiral line 
Of still expanding and ascending gyres, 
It pushes toward the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite? 
—E. B. Browning 


All of the arts, music, literature, architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing, share a common relationship to the contemporary social order and 
cultural aspirations that gave them birth. The creative activities of 
the separate but allied fields are dominated by the social spirit, since 
the artists who form an integral part of society work at a particular 
time and place and share the same ideas. The visual arts, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the minor arts to which this consideration is 
limited, are correlates of the social development and act as concrete 
embodiments of society's human relations. The study of the history 
of civilization is deeply indebted to the visual arts because of the valu- 
able clues they offer concerning man from the dawn of the ages to the 
present—how he lived, his social customs and habits, his technological 
advances, and what he thought about religion and ccmmunity. 
William Fleming writes in Arts and Ideas that man, as he ceaselessly 
attempts to create significant meanings for life, reveals manifold human 
values by the creative way in which he expresses his attitudes toward 
himself, his fellow man and the universe. The artist, whether he 
conforms or reforms, predicts the future or calls up the past, takes 
as his point of departure his contemporary society and its ideas. 

A survey of the history of art indicates that art is a continuous, 
dynamic process which reflects man’s changing values by developing 
new ideas and forms. The artist becomes a kind of antenna of society 
who by visible signs expresses the human spirit in search of the truth. 
It is possible, therefore, for modern man to find some orientation in 
the incoherence of our present civilization by considering the creative 
revelations of past cultures. 

The visual arts are human activities which have thei: roots deeply 
planted in human nature; they are also universal, one or more having 
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appeared in all ages and among all races of mankind. Religion is 
another instinctive phenomenon which has been evident in all ages 
and all races. The influence of religion on art concepts and procedures 
is observable throughout the many centuries of history. Man's aware- 
ness of the existence of an unknown source of power and his efforts 
to gain assistance from supposed supernatural forces of nature have 
been closely allied to his need for making images. As far back as 
20,000 years ago, cave paintings of animals created by prehistoric 
peoples show a highly developed feeling for line and movement. 
These almost naturalistic depictions of animals were related to the cave 
man’s belief in magic, his means of evoking supernatural aid in bringing 
these animals within range of the hunter's weapons. 

The Egyptian religious belief of preserving the body of the de- 
ceased to assure its immortality exerted a powerful influence over all 
aspects of the art of Egypt. The pyramids were coijossal tombs built 
as protective abiding places for the bodies of the important dead. 
Sculpture served as receptacles for the body's spiritual components and 
as a substitute for the deceased in the next world if the body, after all 
precautions, perished. The Pharoah, though mortal, built huge statues 
of himself to impress upon the people his absolute secular authority 
and his kinship to the gods. Tomb paintings and reliefs served as 
records of the dead man’s wealth and exploits. These were intended 
for the gods’ enlightment so they would provide for him an important, 
comfortable and happy existence in the hereafter. 

Art canons and priestly domination of Egyptian art which were 
established in early Egyptian history, persisted throughout Greek and 
Roman domination with one exception—the short reign of Amenhotep 
IV in the 18th dynasty. Ikhnaton’s (his chosen name) experiment 
with monotheism represented a connection between religious revolu- 
tion and the emergence of a new style in art. The artist was allowed 
freedom of observation and expression which resulted in informal 
poses, individual characteristics, psychological portraits, and the de- 
parture of the earlier formality and generalization of kingly character- 
istics. 

Western civilization is greatly indebted to ancient Greece for the 
cultural heritage that has inspired man throughout the ages. Besides 
contributing her literature, aesthetics, and thought Greece bequeathed 
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to Western civilization a nobility of spirit, freedom of mind, and the 
virtue of moderation in all things. The Athenians had the ability 
to distill the qualities and meanings of their total culture in the visual 
arts which underlie all that is characteristic of Athenian life. The 
urge to create, to express and to perfect led to the flowering of 
Greek culture. Their art was in perfect harmony with the ideals and 
human values which were the result of idealism, rationalism, humanism 
and moderation. The humanistic view of life was exemplified in the 
down-to-earth human quality of the Greek religion. The Greeks’ prin- 
cipal concern was with the values of the physical world rather than 
with other-worldly promises. A perfect state of equilibrium existed be- 
tween religion and art. Being less serious about their gods than the 
Egyptians, the Greeks allowed them to retain their immortality, but gave 
them man’s image and character traits. This anthropomorphic aspect of 
Greek religion is expressed with great beauty in the sculptured figures 
and in the human scale of their temples which housed the cult statue. 


The human body was given a religious significance by the Greeks 
because they believed that physical and spiritual beauty is bound up 
with the moral order of the universe. The beautifully developed 
bodies of Athenian youth in the Panathenaic processions, a religious 
event, were commemorated in the west porch friezes of the Parthe- 
non. The Olympic games served as spiritual and political forces 
which brought together the divided Greeks for athletics, religious 
ceremonies, and sacrifices to the gods. Artistically, the sculptors found 
inspiration in the athletic bodies in action and filled the Sanctuary at 
Olympia with beautiful statues of victorious athletes. 

Man’s limitations were recognized; but perfection was the Greek 
ideal, their goal. Idealism is concretely illustrated by the beauty and 
perfection of the Parthenon, and the sculpture of Myron, Phidias, Poly- 
clitus, and Praxiteles. The Greek sculptor did not strive to show 
man as he actually was, but as he thought he should be, perfect. 

The Greek was a rational being. His love of wisdom and con- 
fidence in reason ran throughout Greek life. A well-ordered mind 
was necessary for the Athenian standard of excellence in the arts. 
The mathematical basis for proportions, the emphasis on harmony, 
and the use of an orderly principle of repetition in architecture are 
evident in the supreme example of architecture, the Parthenon. In 
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sculpture, the deviation of the proportions of the human figure from 
the relationship of the parts to the whole is another example of the 
Greek intellect. 

In addition to being idealistic, rationalistic and humanistic, the 
Greek was also a social being. The city-state was the political 
foundation upon which Greek life and culture rested. The free Greek 
believed that a good life depended upon being a citizen of the state. 
In Athens, love of the community and patriotism resulted in the 
rebuilding and beautification of the city-state after its destruction 
during the Persian Wars, and inspired the construction of the Pur- 
thenon, Erechtheum, Athena Nike and the Propylaea on the sacred 
hill, the Acropolis. Here the Athenians achieved an architectural 
perfection never yet equalled by man. Moderation and harmony, 
both evident in Greek life and thought were reflected in the mag- 
nificent restraint and simplicity of the architecture and sculpture 
of the fifth century. 

Imperial Rome adopted Greece's artistic heritage and imitated 
her culture, adding little that was new or creative. Rome’s system of 
values differed from those of Greece. Her main concern lay in 
conquest, law, and administration, letting others create art for her 
embellishment while freeing her energies for ruling. The realistic 
and utilitarian approach to life was shown in Roman art whose 
function was to glorify Rome’s greatness, her heroes and emperors. 
Her great contributions in building and structural engineering, made 
possible by the development of the arch system of construction, were 
adapted for utilitarian purpose and resulted in civic buildings, arenas, 
baths, aqueducts and bridges. Her desire for realism influenced the 
development of realistic portrait sculptures, which are character records 
not only of Roman citizens and rulers, but of Roman history itself. 
These sculptures show the pride, ruthlessness, cruelty and sensuality 
that characterized the Roman civilization. 

The early Christian period was one of transition from the pagan 
Graeco-Roman worldiness to the other-worldly spirit of Judaeo-Christi- 
anity. The early Christian subjective regard of the world from within 
in constrast with the pagan objective observation from without created 
a need for a new mode of expression—one that could express the spirit- 
ual aspects of their religion. At first, art had been identified with 
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pagan worldiness and idolatry. The nude classical statues seemed 
in opposition to Christianity’s denial of the flesh and sensuality and 
its main concern with the soul, but the desire for a visible expression 
of their religion proved irresistible to the new converts. 


The political, economic and religious undercurrents that determined 
the course of the new religion vitally affected the arts. These forces 
were: the legalization of Christianity by Constantine, the transfer of 
the capital of the Roman Empire to Constantinople near the East, 
Semitic and Islamic prohibition against image making, the mystic atti- 
tude of the East, and the enormous wealth of Constantinople. As a 
result of these forces, there evolved a mystical art of symbols; an art 
wherein figures when used became impersonal and impassive, spiritual! 
rather than physical. Constantinople’s highly theological but sensual 
society produced Byzantine art in which elements of both the East and 
West were fused into a conventionalized and highly abstract expression. 
An other-worldly spirit was evoked by the use of gold ground mosaics, 
ornaments, rich, glowing colors, and flat abstract forms. Hagia Sophia, 
with its magnificant dome and interior, was the crowning achievement 
of Byzantine architecture. 

During the Middle Ages, the Church dominated man, his social, 
political, economic and artistic activities. It was a period of religious 
intensity, pessimism and anxiety. Under the political system, feudalism, 
men were divided into classes which were believed to have been ordain- 
ed by God. The life of the masses was made wretched by poverty, 
pestilence and wars, but man became resigned to his condition because 
he believed that life in the physical world was only a means to an 
end, the proving ground for the soul’s struggle toward God and salva- 
tion. Art was an important component of religion upon which the 
common culture was based. Sheldon Cheney writes in A World History 
of Art, “Gothic architecture is the clearest flame of the Christian 
spirit. It symbolizes the nobility and aspiration of the soul, the mystery 
of Christian worship ... the cathedral is the key to the understanding 
of Gothic art as a style.” 

The building of the cathedral was a community project to which 
money and labor were contributed by all. The nobles worked side 
by side with the people hauling carts and stones. This unprecedented 
disregard for the rigid class and work division of the Middle Ages 
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can only be explained by the great pervading faith in God and commun- 
ity. The aspiring arches, soaring vaults and pointing spires which 
carry the eye upwards toward heaven constantly remind man of the 
glory of God. The cathedral also performed an educational function 
for the community through the use of visual means. The illiterate 
masses learned about lives of Mary and Christ, the disciples and the 
saints through the medium of sculpture and stained glass windows. 
Sculpture, collaborating with architecture, emphasized medieval asceti- 
cism and spiritual concern by subordinating the physical characteristics 
of the human figure through attenuation and angularity. A popular 
subject for sculptors and the clergy’s sermons was the “Last Judgment”’ 
which was a constant reminder of the wages of sin, the continuous 
struggle of the Devil to gain possession of man’s soul, and the final 
judgment. 

The Renaissance period took on a totally different view from 
that of the preceding age. Vast changes in the economic, social, and 
political bases had revolutionary implications. The simple agricul- 
tural economy of the Middle Ages was replaced by capitalism which 
rose out of increased commerce and industry, the growth of cities and 
the use of coined money. Accompanying these revolutionary changes 
were great cultural developments in literature, science, music and art. 
Renaissance man looked at himself and the world around him and 
developed a new attitude toward the world in which scientific thought, 
life and reason were being freed from the domination of the super 
natural and superstition. He saw that he was an individual being, 
created in the image of God, and not just an insignificant puppet 
waiting for the hereafter. 


The artist was no longer regarded as an artisan—his position dur- 
ing the Middle Ages—but as an important individual who was kept 
busy by the Church and lay patrons. His training covered many phases 
of art and design as there was no separation of “fine” and “applied” 
arts. In keeping with the Renaissance spirit of pursuing knowledge, 
the artist was also a scholar who studied and added to the knowledge 
in the fields of literature, poetry, science and music. When he dis- 
covered the classic examples of the art of ancient Greece and Rome, he 
studied their excellence and used them as models. His creations 
under the influence of antiquity resembled closely the originals. A 
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great demand arose for secular art witl. classical mythological subjects 
and influences of Humanism. This excluded the illiterate from much 
of the art because knowledge was needed for its understanding. 
Members of the wealthy merchant class became avid patrons of the 
arts and exponents of classical learning. 

The spirit of Humanism and scientific inquiry revolutionized paint- 
ing. The increased importance of portrait painting, integrated with 
landscape, indicated that man was the center of interest set in his 
proper relationship with nature. Scientific experiments of Copernicus 
and Galileo and explorations of Vespucci and Columbus widened man’s 
conception of the world and universe. The artist became concerned 
with the three dimensional world and pushed into space through the 
discovery of the laws of perspective. Giotto, who is called the ‘father 
of Western painting,” was first to attempt reality by directly observing 
the world. Masaccio’s use of perspective, light and shadow revolu- 
tionized painting which was carried to perfection by Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, and Titian. 

The worldly and wealthy Church resisted reform despite her 
moral, political and spiritual corruption. In the sixteenth century 
the spirit of freedom and the rise of Protestantism plunged Christian- 
dom into a great crisis by civil wars, massacres, and persecutions which 
were justified in the name of religion. German artists, Durer and 
Grunewald, became interested in the Protestant movement, and 
Cranach, friend of Luther, became a faithful exponent of Lutheranism 
and painted vital portraits of the Reformation leaders. 

The seventeenth century was a materialistic age of contrasts be- 
tween extreme emotionalism and rationalism. Scientific experimen- 
tation was replacing the acceptance of authority and a supernatural 
world view in favor of the spiritual and moral view upheld by the 
Counter Reformation. The once unified Church had dissolved into 
a number of Protestant sects but she roused herself from a state of 
lethargy after the Council of Trent and began to reassert her superority. 
She became the Church militant. Her chief weapons in the war with 
her enemies, Protestantism, materialism, and scientific inquiry, were 
the Jesuits, the Inquisition and Baroque art. The Council of Trent 
had laid the foundation for the reintegration of style in the arts and 
the Church inspired the splendors of the Baroque style. 
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Baroque was a style of widely diversified schools, none of which 
expressed in its entirety the Age of Reason. In Italy, Flanders and 
Spain it was aristocratic and a part of the Counter Reformation; in 
Germany and Holland it became bourgeoisie and allied itself with 
the spirit of Protestantism. 


The Church used the aristocratic Baroque art as a propaganda 
weapon to show the spiritual power of Catholicism by appealing to 
the emotions and attempting to overawe with splendor. Borromini 
and Bernini extolled the glory and power of the Church in architecture 
and sculpture. Churches became grandiose and magnificent. The 
theatrically dazzling interiors with rich ornamentation, undulating 
walls, and elliptical curves conveyed a spectacle of never-ending move- 
ment. These seventeenth century alterations and additions repre- 
sented the grandeur and splendor of the style. Baroque sculpture 
sacrificed the plastic qualities of the sculptural medium for the purpose 
of expressing emotion and movement. Flowing draperies, extending 
members, and the surface play of light and shadow caused the sculpture 
to seem suspended in space. Painting was characterized by dramatic 
lighting, diagonal compositions, emotion, and movement. Rubens 
imparted rich color and dramatic tensions to the style. El Greco's 
use of distortion and flame-like darks and lights expressed the mystical 
with dramatic intensity. 


In seventeenth-century Holland, Baroque art manifested itself in 
a truly democratic way which was in keeping with the Dutch love of 
freedom and patriotism. It was adapted to Calvin's austere Protestant 
movement and reflected the prosperity of the Dutch bourgeoisie society. 
The wealthy merchants were not ashamed of the material things that 
their wealth provided because they believed that God intended for 
them to enjoy the fruits of their labors. The predominance of portrait, 
genre, landscape and still life painting reflected their love of home, 
community activities, and the farm products which their middle class 
life provided. Religious art became a neglected branch of art because 
the teachings of Calvin discouraged the distracting church art decora- 
tions and an ostentatious display of luxuries. Rembrant, the greatest 
painter of the Dutch school which included Hals, Vermeer, Ruysdael, 
and Hobbema, painted religious paintings from a Protestant point of 
view despite the period’s lack of interest in religious art. His greatness 
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was achieved through his handling of light, his searching spirit and 
his psychological insight. 

Many successive and overlapping art styles marked the last years 
of the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century. Although none 
of these styles summed up the total era or achieved a common ideal 
like the great ages of the past, all were influenced by the dynamic 
social, political and economic forces of the nineteenth century. Neo- 
classicism, Romanticism, Realism, Impressionism, and Post-impression- 
ism are labels of movements which often prove inaccurate when applied 
to individual artists or works. 


The first, Neo-classicism, was the product of the classical revival 
which began with the excavations of Greek-inspired Roman art at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Publication of these finds excited the intellectuals and influenced the 
general outlook on architecture, sculpture, painting, fashion, furniture 
and decorations. The French revolutionists saw a parallel between 
themselves and the Greek democracy and the Greek republic in their 
fight for liberty and justice. Reason became the official religion, 
and art became the servant of the Revolution. The severe forms, 
clarity, simplicity and objectivity appealed to the rigid minds of the 
revolutionists and fascinated the artists. It was more suitable for 
the masses than the trivial and lascivious Rococco art of the hated 
aristocracy. Sterile classicism, erased from living content, became 
a symbol of republican aspirations and a propaganda vehicle of the 
State. Classical myths and heroic hystorical events were used as 
parallels to glorify the new government and the later exploits of 
Napoleon. Being anachronistic, Neo-classicism was not a true expres- 
sion of the period. Propagandist art under the control of political 
ideologies ignores its larger function of interpreting life as a whole. 
No artist so affected his period as Jacques Louis David, the official 
art dictator of the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. His paint- 
ings, “Battle of the Romans and Sabines,” “Lictors Bringing Back 
to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons,’’ ‘“Oath of the Horatii” are hard, cold 
and impersonal expressions with political implications. 


Social, economic and political upheavals in the form of revolutions, 
revolts and innovations characterized the nineteenth century. France 
became the center of art activity and revolutionary events. The French 
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Revolution having spread the spirit of democracy over Europe, caused 
the creation of constitutional monarchies and republics. The Industrial 
Revolution, which gained full momentum under the stimuli of scien- 
tific progress and new inventions, had far-reaching social, economic 
and cultural consequences. The dire poverty and unhealthy working 
conditions of the industrial workers brought on by mechanization and 
the factory system and the urban concentration of population gave 
rise to social theories and reforms. Science no longer remained an 
isolated study for scholars but dominated intellectual activity. From 
this nineteenth century ferment rose nationalism, political liberalism 
and the new enemy of the dominant middle class, socialism. Political 
power along with the philosophic, social and scientific ideas of the 
past now came into the possession of society at large. Art represented 
a new, democratic, bourgeoisie society which lacked the more or less 
unified traditions of the replaced aristocracy. Museums, public galleries 
and exhibitions set up an artificial motivation for the artist and each 
new style was attacked by the public on aesthetic, political or moral 
grounds. 


About the middle of the nineteenth century, a revolt set in against 
the absolute rule of reason and classicism. Romanticism ushered in 
a new era which found its most marked expression in the arts. Europe, 
weary of the destruction and bloodshed of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars, concluded that dependence upon the faculty of 
reason alone was insufficient; man could not live by the intellect 
alone. The scientific, technological, and economic progress also seemed 
to wipe out all human values. Romanticism accepted the faith and 
belief in man’s individual experience by expressing the human soul. 
It revolted against the machine age culture by attempting to escape 
from reality to the world of fancy and to the mysticism of the Gothic 
age. Painters unloosed their powerful energy and unashamed emotions 
as a reaction to the classical point of view, and painted remote and 
exotic scenes, nationalistic themes and contemporary events. Painter 
Eugene Delacroix, like the English poet, Lord Byron, helped shock 
Europe into aiding Greece in her revolt against Turkish tyranny with 
“Massacre at Chios.” “Liberty Leading the People” was a dramatic 
and personal interpretation of the fight for freedom in the French 
uprising of 1830. Theodore Gericault’s the “Rape of Medusa’ was 
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a political protest against a scandalous contemporary incident caused 
by government corruption. Romantic architecture took the form of 
a Gothic revival, while academic architecture became eclectic; borrowing 
features from historical styles and combining them into a new style. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, the spirit of classicism 
and romanticism no longer had validity for a socially dynamic age 
of materialism. Subjective feelings and sentiment seemed out of place 
with the scientific methods that influenced the times. Realism took 
over in art, and mature became the model. Attention to details was 
a characteristic due to the interest in the development of the camera. 
The artist took an objective view of the progress of science and tech- 
nology and the materialistic interpretations of his age. He became 
aware of the social problems, faced the facts squarely, realizing that 
the drab and the ugly were also a part of life and that aesthetic interest 
could be found in anything. 

Gustave Courbet’s faithfulness to nature caused him to say that 
he never painted an angel because he had never seen one. A humani- 
tarian aspect is presented in “Man with the Hoe” and “The Angelus” 
by Millet who painted the peasant at work with honesty and homely 
truth. The Barbizon School of landscape painters did an unprece- 
dented thing when they went outside, observed, and painted nature 
firsthand. 

The closest that nineteenth century architecture came to being 
influenced by the spirit of Realism was the architect's recognition of 
the development of new materials by industry and the need for new 
forms to meet the challenge of technological advances. The Eiffel 
Tower in France, the Crystal Palace in England and America’s sky- 
scrapers and suspension bridges were leading examples. 


An outgrowth of Realism was Impressionism, a radical movement 
of the late 1860's. The Impressionists’ observations corresponded 
to the scientific discoveries of physicists, Chevreul and Hood, who 
developed Newton's discovery that light is composed of the sum of 
colors. Chevreul established the chromatic circle of complementary 
colors and demonstrated that every primary color is the complement 
of a secondary color. His Law of Simultaneous Contrasts proved 
that each color creates an aureole which is its complementary color. 
Hood discovered that colors are more brilliant when they are premixed. 
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To create an illusion of shimmering light and atmosphere, record fleet- 
ing impressions under differences of light, the Impressionist used com- 
plementary colors, painted colors in shadows and juxtaposed daubs 
of pure, broken color for the spectator’s eye to mix. Although their 
paintings had a brilliant and atmospheric effect, their attempt to render 
light faithfully by color alone, resulted in loss of form and organization. 


Thus science and art became allied in Impressionism through the 
scientific use of color and the objective attitude by which each picture 
became a kind of research problem. For example, Monet painted hay- 
stacks and the Cathedral at Rouen many times to capture the lighting 
effects at various times of the day. Sam Hunter writes in Modern 
French Painting that the period’s preoccupation with science and the 
belief that everything could be formulated and explained in terms of 
natural law were responsible for the interest in color theories. 

A group of painters, the Post-impressionists, dissatisfied with Im- 
pressionism’s sole concern with light and color at the expense of form, 
combined a solid structural organization with their color experiments. 
Seurat’s color experiments, called “Pointillism” or “Divisionism,” were 
more scientific than the Impressionists’ more intuitive use of color. 
The highly individual modes of expression of Cezanne, Seurat, Van 
Gogh and Gauguin became the two main traditions which established 
the basis of twentieth-century art. The Cezanne-Seurat tradition with 
its preoccupation with plastic problems and the formal aspects of nature, 
set forth in Cezanne’s statement that nature is represented in terms of 
the cube, the cylinder, and the sphere, led to the various phases of 
abstraction. The Van Gogh-Gauguin’s tradition, established by Van 
Gogh's revelation of the inner self through the emotional use of color, 
and Gauguin’s exotic, mystical primitivism, led to Expressionism. 

A conflict between conventional society and the creative personality 
created a cultural crisis that was to persist in the twentieth century. 
The nineteenth-century industrial society was destroying the spiritual 
state of unity between man and nature. Post-impressionism, affected 
by tensions, was a protest against modern materialism. The progress- 
ive artist became estranged from society and was forced into an 
unhappy existence. Public hostility and contempt towards his rebel- 
lious spirit and new art forms caused him to become absorbed in the 
formal elements of art or to retreat within the depths of his personality. 
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The increasingly forceful stresses of nineteenth-century materialism 
and social conflicts poured over into the twentieth century causing 
an explosive upheaval in art. The birth of many “isms’—Cubism, 
Expressionism, Fauvism, Futurism, Neo-plasticism, Constructivism, 
Surrealism, Magic Realism, Abstract Expressionism, Tachism—are 
some of the movements that created a state of confusion by their varied 
and individualistic forms of expression. The average man could no 
longer understand the artist's language and an aroused public and press 
reacted by violently denouncing progressive art. Transistions in art 
from the fourteenth century to 1900 had been more or less conserva- 
tive and based upon the objective study of reality. From the 
discovery of the laws of perspective and the study of anatomy of 
the fifteenth century to the creation of the illusion of reality with 
scientific objectivity in the nineteenth century, the progression from 
the abstract to the concrete was the underlying objective. With the 
invention of the camera, a mechanical means was produced that could 
copy nature. The twentieth-century artist turned to other spheres for 
expression. Art becoming estranged from nature and reason, turned 
to abstraction, the unknown, the unseen and the irrational for sources 
of inspiration. It is inevitable that the lack of confidence in reason, 
pessimism, bewilderment, confusion and the flux of the age should be 
reflected in the cultural trends of the twentieth century and should 
steer the odd directions of modern art. The artist could not escape 
the reprecussions of war, revolution, dictatorship, economic depression 
and advance in science. Art like all aspects of the twentieth century 
is in a state of flux, diverse and full of nervous vitality. Civilization 
has become so complicated that twentieth-century man, because of his 
proximity, has difficulty forming an over-all picture of it. Mass media 
of rapid communication—movies, radio, television, newspapers—con- 
stantly influence man’s thinking. So many opposing minds expressing 
such variety of conflicting views of life create a state of confusion in 
which man has difficulty clarifying his own thinking or adopting a 
clear system of values. 


The tremendous impact of the sciences and the industrial system 
has changed man’s outlook on life, given him a new view of his nature 
and of the character of life itself. Being confronted with the terrible 
responsibility of his annihilation or survival, man feels little sense of 
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an enduring purpose and meaning of life. Ideals and values based on 
the dignity of man and the worth of life which were once taken foz 
granted are now being questioned. Because of his doubts and fears 
man wonders if anything can have meaning, where he is going and why. 


The disregard of many spiritual ideas by the contemporary mate- 
rialistic society has caused many incongruities in social living. Progress 
in social, religious, and cultural development lags far behind the 
industrial and technological advancements; lack of deep convictions 
have brought lack of moral responsibility; the educational system has 
stressed self-satisfaction and free choice subjects at the expense of 
intellectual discipline and cultural foundations; conformity has replaced 
individuality as a moral and educational objective; the intellectual is 
regarded with suspicion and the artist's freedom and individuality are 
questioned. Because the artist dares to be different in an age of 
conformity, he finds himself isolated in a social, political and economic 
environment which fails to recognize his contribution as having any 
practical function in the social pattern. The ordinary man’s determined 
struggle to satisfy his ever--increasing needs and appetites in a competi- 
tive materialistic society with its concern with the outer world of space, 
has little time to develop the emotional receptivity, sensitivity and empa- 
thy needed to enjoy the modern artist’s originality and expression of 
the inner worlds of the emotions and imagination. Possessing no 
traditional patron, pushed aside because of the impractical nature of 
his contribution, the artist works for himself and a few appreciative 
individuals. As a means of escaping from a hostile society, he searches 
outside the Western tradition or borrows from the past for inspiration. 
The essential qualities and formal relations of African Negro sculpture 
and South Sea Islands art, the vitality or decorative qualities of archaic 
Greek, Gothic and Persian arts, and the naive charm of peasant and 
child art have all appealed to the modern artist as sources of inspiration. 


Despite the tendency to escape and a concern with indirect expres- 
sion of the internal aspects of the milieu, many contemporary artists like 
Picasso, Rivera, Orozco, Blume, Gwathney, Jacob Lawrence, Shahn, 
Grosz, Levine, Bloch, Gropper and Rouault, to name a few, have 
expressed directly the external conditions of the contemporary world. 
Their paintings concern such vital problems of our civilization as: 
the inhumanity of war, the struggle between democratic and totali- 
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tarian ideologies, race hatred and bigotry, the effects of industriali- 
zation, justice versus injustice, and the importance of religion. 


The era between the World Wars was one of disillusionment, frus- 
tration and cynicism due to conflicting political and economic beliefs 
and instability in government. This atmosphere was congenial to the 
development of new art movements. Cubism had symbolized the chaos 
of modern life earlier in the century by dismembering figures and 
objects in terms of geometric composition and distortion. A reaction 
to the unhappiness and spiritual disturbance of the era took place in 
Germany with the rise of Expressionism which fought back against 
the regimentation and suppression that was destroying spiritual free- 
dom. The Expressionists released theiz unhappiness through violent 
color and distortion of surface reality. They turned within their souls 
to find emotional and philosophical meanings while disregarding 
purely physical appearances. Around 1915, the nihilistic movement, 
Dadaism, inspired by negativism and disillusion, used the absurd to 
ridicule the powers that were destroying the world. Futurism in Italy 
applied itself to the dynamic sensation of motion, mechanical forms 
and the machine. Strongly nationalistic, its manifestoes advanced 
Fascism. The Mexican revolutions and subsequent reforms in govern- 
ment and economic condition of the peons gave birth to a vital, 
indigenous expression in the works of the social muralists, Rivera, 
Orozco, Siqueiros and the individualist, Tamayo. 

In the United States, the great depression of the early thirties gave 
rise to an art of protest and social comment. ‘Although America had 
rejected the modern artist and then regarded him as being an unim- 
portant part of the social scene, she allowed him his freedom to 
create as he pleased. In Europe, the modern artist's individuality was 
attacked as an enemy of Fascism. Russia stifled the creative spirit, 
and the artist was allowed only to glorify the Communist leaders and 
the Communistic way of life while his freedom to express his sensitive 
feelings toward his society was crushed. 

The profound influences of the sciences in shaping contemporary 
life and their important relationship to art cannot be ignored. Aside 
from the vast material changes, the sciences have given twentieth- 
century man a new concept of the universe and a new way of observing 
and thinking about the world. Since both modern art and scientific 
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thought, by their different characteristic approaches, seem to reach 
out beyond the knowable, certain similarities can be observed. Nine- 
teenth-century assumptions cf the absolutes of time and space have 
given way to Einstein's theory that space and motion are relative, and 
that time is a fourth dimension in the space-time continuum. The 
theory of relativity places a new emphasis on man and his plane of 
observation by basing valid calculations of space and motion upon the 
relative position of the observer. Cubism, the revolutionary and influ- 
ential art movement, suggests interesting analogies to the theory of 
relativity and space-time continuum. Picasso, Braque, and feliow 
Cubists geometrically analyzed figures and objects, combined various 
views of subjects in the same picture, and used interpenetrating planes 
to create a new aesthetic idea of space and a new way of looking at 
the world. Modern architects have become artist-engineers concerned 
with the advances of science, new materials and new functions to be 
applied to a new way of living. Relativity is suggested in modern 
architecture by the attempt to relate internal and external space; large 
glass areas and open plans seemingly cause the interior space to flow 
into the out-of.doors. 

Sigmund Freud’s investigations in the obscure world of the sub- 
conscious not only had great significance in treating the increasing 
number of mental disturbances due to the tensions of the modern age, 
but also affected art. Surrealism explored the ideas, images, and 
suppressed desires of the subconscious and dream world. The Expres- 
sionists expressed their psychic intuitions, spiritual conflicts, suppressed 
emotions, and inner brooding by distorting surface reality. 


The period following World War II has been filled with insecurity, 
suspicion and fear of the destruction of Western civilization by nuclear 
weapons and loss of freedom by communistic ideology. Touched by 
the pessimism of existentialism, art has felt the instability and futility 
of the postwar atomic age, and artists have painted the chaos and 
nothingness. Abstract Expressionism, the latest art movement of inter- 
national scope, had its pulse in the United States. Migrations of progres- 
sive European artists to America because of hostility and the aftermaths 
of war and the expatriation of American artists to Europe for an 
appreciative environment became factors which added to the already 
mixed cultures, and the racial strains helped to infuse an exuberant 
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vitality into American contemporary art. The concern of the Abstract 
Expressionists with life’s pressures, tensions and flux tended to give 
them a feeling of persecution. The physical act of applying emotions 
and the violent movements in expressing individual emotions weze 
of utmost importance to their individualistic approaches. 


Since the nineteenth century, creative religious art has been neg- 
lected as an aid to Christian worship. Church architecture and its 
decorations and sculpture became imitative of past styles, particularly 
the Gothic and Renaissance. Statues of the Virgin, the Child, and 
Biblical personages have been little more than garishly painted plaster 
dolls. But recently church communities and officials have begun to 
accept contemporary art by commissioning modern artists to build 
and decorate churches in the modern idiom. France has pioneered the 
use of groups of contemporary artists in designing and embellishing 
the Church of Assy in the French Alps and the Dominican Chapel 
at Vence. Twentieth-century masters, Braque, Chagall, Bonnard, Leger 
and Lurcat were employed at Assy, and Matisse took on the whole job 
at Vence. Sculptural art, along with the revived arts of mosaic and 
stained glass, have been created by such artists as Manzu, Lassaw, 
Gottlieb, Elsa Schmid, Robert Motherwell, Hans Moller, and Couturier 
in the abstract style to relieve the starkness of modern architecture. 
The recent church building boom has produced many radically new 
churches in America through the understanding of new materials and 
the technology of the twentieth century. Frank Lloyd Wright, American 
pioneer of modern architecture, designed the Chapel at Florida Southern 
College and the meetinghouse of the First Unitarian Society at Madison, 
Wisconsin. This revival of religious art, although encouraging, does 
not take on the character of a resurgence or renaissance, and does not 
compare with the great ages of the past. An article, “The Quick and 
the Dead”, which appeared in Time, November 1, 1954, states, ‘The 
improvising geniuses of an age weak in formal faith can scarcely be 
expected to rival those of the distant past, who possessed both the 
strength and the assurance of an accepted style.” Though Christian 
art is not quite dead today, any comparison with Van Eyck’s vital and 
500-year-old masterpiece (“The Virgin and Child, With Saints and a 
Carthusian Donor’’) can make it seem so. Ralph Tyler Flewelling also 
writes in The Survival of Western Civilization, ‘In art .. . human nature 
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can realize its own greatness and its latent potentialities only through 
deep religious experience, devotion to spiritual principles. ... great 
art has been attended by great faith, a period of spiritual liberation.” 


An important and necessary aspect of man’s human nature is his 
need for aesthetic satisfaction and enjoyment. Whether or not he 
recognizes it, art touches every phase of modern man’s daily life and is 
essential to his weli-being. Life would be unbearably drab and unin- 
teresting were it not for the visual richness imparted to industry's 
products by artists who represent a wide field of artistic specialization. 
Art and mankind have travelled together over many centuries in close 
relationship. Each has been the product of a changing wozld; the old 
passing away and the new being born. All that is accepted today— 
patterns of living, institutions, philosophies—-will give way to new ideas 
in the future. All aspects of the twentieth century including modern 
art have been distinguished by a succession of changes, and at the 
present show no sign of arriving at any final conclusion. The modern 
world, due to science, has become very small with all parts interdepen- 
dent. The artist of each new age, as in the past, will be sensitized to 
cultural waves and human values, but his reflection of man and 
society will take on inteznational significance. Mark Tobey, avant- 
garde painter, as quoted in Elliot's Three Hundred Years of American 
Painting says, “... The artist will never be divorced from society. At 
best he will translate the unknown of today so it will be known ten 
years from now.” 

The confusion, disillusionment and despair that have filled the 
twentieth century with pessimism and foreboding is not new. In the 
fifteenth century man was confronted with destruction, and mocal, 
spiritual, and social deterioration, but he blundered through somehow. 
The outlook of the present should be more optimistic if the idea that 
art foretells of the future is valid. The artists’ gradual awakening 
and their response to the emotional and spiritual forces of Christian 
faith could portend a summoning of enduring moral and spiritual values 
necessary for a new and better world. ‘‘In art, literature, or social 
organization,” says Ralph Tyler Flewelling in The Survival of Western 
Culture, “human nature can realize its own greatness and its latent po- 
tentialities only through deep religious experience, devotion to spiritual 
principles.” Lionello Venturi writes that the felt need of twentieth- 
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century art to reinstate abstract art, the unknown, the unseen, the 
superreal as a source of inspiration, is a revival of the expression of 
the period preceding the beginning of the study of reality in the first 
part of the fifteenth century which continued until 1900. He then 
asks the question, “Is this the revival of an age-old craving for God, 
or, rather, the Irrational knocking at the door of our hearts?” 


Hayward R. Dinsmore 
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Hast thou then thought that all this ravishing music, 
that stirreth so thy heart, making thee dream of things 
illimitable unsearchable and of heavenly import, 
is but a light disturbance of the atoms of air, 
whose jostling ripples, gather'’d within the ear, are tuned 
to resonant scale, and thence by the enthron’d mind received 
on the spiral stairway of her audience chamber 


as heralds of high spiritual significance? 
—Robert Bridges 


All creative thought products esteemed as springs of human value 
derive their worth in relation to the human need which they satisfy 
or the purpose which they fulfill; and values, like meaning, evolve and 
change rather than remain fixed and rigid. Thus we find that the 
history and literature of music presents us with a record of change and 
development within the medium, and that this literature to a certain 
extent reflects the external conditions which have influenced the 
change. Through the centuries music has accommodated itself to the 
character and needs of peoples and to the conditions of the society 
and general culture of which it has been a part. The intrinsic value 
of music has in varying degrees always been acknowledged but during 
certain periods its power has been viewed as being both wholesome and 
dangerous. In the latter case, its use has been closely regulated, par- 
ticularly by theorists, and stress placed on its instrumental values. 

It is interesting, therefore, through a survey of the development 
of music to glimpse a reflection of the part music has played in civili- 
zation. 

In the early stages of civilization music was characterized by its 
nonaesthetic use. It was not considered an art but rather a supernatural 
means of achieving practical ends. It functioned largely as a medium 
of magic. As man found himself in a world which he could not 
explain, he resorted to the “magical” powers of music which could 
aid him in summoning the help of the gods to drive out demons, kill 
distant enemies, bring rain, etc. Large-scale ceremonies were carried 
on by an inseparable mixture of sounds, movements, colors and forms. 

Two main styles developed in primitive music. One, logogenic, is 
characterized by its simplicity. The musical motives were repeated 
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over and over producing a monotonous effect. It merely carries a text 
with the emphasis placed on the word. The other style, the pathogenic, 
places less stress on words and consists of ‘fierce discharges of excess 
force, irritation and tension.” Thus music in primitive societies was 
cultivated for its functional values and was an integral part of their 
legendary ceremonial systems. 

When society developed into a higher form of civilization, the 
power of music was interpreted in cosmological terms: the scales of 
much primitive and oriental music consisted of five tones (pentatonic) 
rather than the seven of our modern major and minor scales. These 
five tones were linked symbolically with the cardinal points—the 
North, East, Center, West and South; with the planets—Mercury, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Venus and Mars; with the elements—wood, earth, 
water, metal and fire; with the colors—black, violet, yellow, white and 
red. This co-ordination of the pentatonic scale with Oriental cosmology 
was more than simply imaginative; it expressed in symbolic language 
their view of the orderly unity of the world. Cosmological views con- 
cerning music developed in the West also. Correlations between music 
and the universe were formulated by the Pythagoreans in their impor- 
tant concept of the harmony of the spheres. The earth, moon, sun, 
planets and fixed stars circled the central heavenly fire; certain numeri- 
cal proportions governed their motions. Similar proportions were to 
be seen in all the intervals of music. This association of astronomical 
and musical proportions led to the suggestion that heavenly bodies 
produce a series of tones, a kind of scale, unheard by mortal ears. 


In ancient Greece, music was given an important place in the edu- 
cation of youth and therefore came under strict regulation. The Greeks 
believed that education in music is most sovereign, because more than 
anything else rhythm and harmony find their way to the inmost soul 
and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with them and imparting 
grace, if one is rightly trained, and otherwise the contrary. They 
attributed to music the power to stimulate action, strengthen or under- 
mine the will, or excite the listener to the point where he was beyond 
himself. In The Republic Plato writes that music should not be used 
for mere amusement but rather as a means of achieving a harmonious 
education, of quieting passions and perfecting the soul. The value of 
music lay primarily in its contribution to the building of character and 
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morals. Its practice should not be a private matter but a public one; 
thus good music should promote the well-being of the state, while 
bad music would lead to its being undermined. Any change in the 
traditional ways of music was to be resisted less such deviation should 
prove disastrous to the state. We learn from Aristotle that certain 
modes, keys and melodies were preferred since they fortified charac- 
ter; other melodies weakened it and incited people to violence and 
caused moral decay. The ethos of a song was dependent on many 
circumstances. The rhythm was most important; then the tonality and 
the accompaniment. The Dorian tonality tended to steel character and 
taught courage in danger; the Phrygian was considered exciting and 
inspiring. 

While the ancients stressed the ethical and pedagogical values of 
music, the Christian Church, recognizing its influence on man’s soul, 
utilized it to the glory of God and edification of man. Music was not 
to be enjoyed for its own sake; it was to be the servant of religion. 
Saint Augustine in his Confessions wrote of the dualistic aspect of 
music. He was often moved not by the singing but by what was sung 
—the text. This he thought to be the proper relationship between music 
and words. On the other hand, he often found himself moved by 
“the voice rather than the ditty’—which he considered to be sinful. 
The reform of the Christian song was initiated under Gregory the Great 
(590-604). This was brought about by complaints of abuses, of there 
being too much artifice, sentimentality and divergencies of practices in 
different localities. The extant treasury of melodies was examined, 
altered, new tunes created and their specific position in the service 
fixed. The music itself, based on the eight Modes, was purely melodic, 
free and irregular since it had to correspond with the accents of the 
text. It is primarily devotional in character, its purpose being to supple- 
ment and enhance prayer. Gregorian chant became the great litur- 
gical music of the ancient Church. 


Medieval theory and science of music is reflected in the writings 
of Boethius who transmitted classical learning to the later age. Writing 
not as a magician but as a speculative mathematician, he described 
in his De Institutiones Musica the three principal divisions of music: 
(1) the music of the spheres (musica mundana) which pertains to 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, the organization of the various 
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elements and the alternation of the seasons; (2) musica humana which 
combines “the incorporeal, eternal spirit with the body in a manner 
similar to the formation of consonances by high and low tones and 
unites the parts of the soul with elements of the body in a certain 
numerical order; (3)énstrumentorium musica which is music in its 
sensuous form. 

It will be remembered that medieval education consisted of the 
seven liberal arts and that four of these, the quadrivium, were included 
under mathematics—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. That 
music was so ranked made it an object of serious study. Boethius lent 
his authority to the view that science was superior to art as a mental 
achievement and this authority is responsible to a certain extent for 
the scholastic view of music as a mathematical science. Boethius also 
subscribed to the theory that music has an ethical tendency, a striving 
toward the good. 

While Gregorian chant developed into an esoteric art, the lords 
and knights developed their own art. The troubadours and trouveres 
were persons of rank who during the age of chivalry composed songs 
which reflected the conditions and events of the contemporary social 
and political world. Many songs dealt with the Crusades; others 
were love songs expressing devotion to the knightly poet's lady; still 
other types included poetic discussions in dialogue form, dramatic or 
character songs; spinning songs in which a lady pines for an absent 
lover; songs of the dawn in which a friend of two lovers stands watch 
over them until the break of day. These musical forms were varied 
but consisted essentially of two or three melodic phrases repeated with 
the same or with changing texts. At the beginning, middle and end 
the same texts and music were used. 

The music of the Minnesingers in Germany often treated more 
religious subjects. A frequent pattern used was the bar form consisting 
of two stollen on the same melody and a conclusion on a different 
one (A AB). 

In the period from 1000 to 1400 a new musical form appeared; 
polyphony supplanted Gregorian and troubadour monophony as the 
form of music which expressed the spirit of the age. Both Gothic art 
and polyphonic music are expressions of the scholastic spirit which 
dominated the thought of the later Middle Ages. In the fantastic 
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French Motet of the Notre Dame School the scholastic influence is 
quite clear. The instrumental cantus firmus, derived from Gregorian 
Chant, was subjected to certain academic rules: it was arranged from 
beginning to end in one of half a dozen rhythmic modes with rests be- 
tween the sections without regard to the natural rhythm of the melody; 
above this there were two entirely different and independent melodies 
added consecutively. The result was three different melodies heard at the 
same time, often in different languages, often combining the solemn 
Gregorian chant with a dance melody or an amorous song. Thus the 
French motet is the product of the same type of mind which orna- 
mented the great Gothic cathedrals with grotesque heads of animals 
and demons. 

Music in the great period of Humanism is dealt with by the 
theorist, Tinctoris (born in Flanders in 1440), who enumerates the 
functions of music, and who, in effect, gives us a summary of the various 
ways in which music was utilized from the past up through the Renais- 
sance. In Complexus Effectum he states that music was used: 

1. to delight God 

2. to embellish the praise of God 

3. to amplify the joys of the blessed 

4. to transform the church militant to the church triumphant 
5. to prepare one to receive Divine benediction 

6. to compel one’s mind to piety 

7. to soften the hardened heart 

8. to banish sadness 

9. to drive out the devil 

10. to cause ecstasy 

11. to lift up the worldly mind 

12. to revoke bad will 

13. to heal the sick 

14. to temper labor 

15. to incite men to battle 

16. to induce love 

17. to augment the pleasures of company at table 


18. to glorify those expert in music 
19. to beautify the soul 


Tinctoris thus was immersd in both the Greek-Medieval tradition and 
in Renaissance humanism. 

In the Renaissance with its discovery of the individual and his 
powers, the lyrical expression of the personal feelings of the individual 
becomes important for the first time since antiquity. This new empha- 
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sis resulted in secular music achieving an unprecedented excellence; 
yet sacred music was also favorably influenced in this freer climate. 
The composers took great pride in their art. It was reasoned that since 
any artist is satisfied if his art achieves perfection, God must be pleased 
with the most perfect art since he has created the perfect work himself. 
With this justification artists devoted their efforts both to the praise of 
God and to the pleasure of man. Not only were Masses and Motets 
treated with skill and inspired feeling, but secular music was similarly 
treated. The latter, including such popular forms as the madrigal and 
chanson, shows great art in the imaginative treatment of text and music, 
with the music underscoring the most detailed shades and changes of 
mood in the text. Further evidence of the liberation of music as an art 
comes from Venice as seen in the abundance of compositions for 
instruments, for the voice and instruments, and in the elaborate’ settings 
for multiple choirs. 


While the Renaissance glorified the individual, the Reformation 
gave expression to the spirit of community. The great Lutheran Cho- 
rale was devised for congregational use so that members could actively 
participate in the services. The chorale melodies were derived from 
Gregorian chant melodies, from Latin hymns, from folk songs and from 
sacred and secular tunes which may have been well known to the congre- 
gation. The texts were partly composed of or were German para- 
phrases of Latin hymns and prayers, translations of different Latin 
hymns, or derived from parts of the Mass. Both these melodies and 
the unison melodies of the Geneva Psalter became the foundation of 
a great treasury of polyphonic compositions, which art was to culminate 
in J. S. Bach. The chorales represent the very highest expressions of 
mass feeling and, symbolically, the brotherhood of man. 


In the period between 1600 and 1750, a new musical style 
appeared, the Baroque, in which there was preference for dynamic 
expression and sweeping motion. New musical effects were sought 
after. The musical interpretation of words was carried much further 
than in the Renaissance. This period saw eventual interpretation of 
sacred and secular idioms, of vocal and instrumental styles and the 
transfer of idioms from one instrument to another. Renewed interest in 
Greek drama led to a new style and new forms. The first composers 
in the new style were guided by the Platonic idea of melody and rhythm 
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being dependent on the text. From this there resulted a new kind of 
solo song in the late madrigal and in opera. From the latter developed 
the oratorio and cantata which, although originating in Italy and used 
for propaganda purposes by the Counter Reformation, reached its 
greatest development in the hands of the Protestant masters, Bach and 
Handel. In the fields of instrumental music, one sees the baroque love 
of dramatic contrasts as in the concerto style and in the grouping of 
free and strict forms (the toccata, the fantasia coupled with the fugue). 
Contrapuntal writing was brought to a climax in the tremendous struc- 
tures like the Bach Musical Offering which treated exhaustively the 
canon; and in The Art of Fugue which similarly treats the fugue. Here 
was summarized the art of counterpoint from the Ars Nova to Bach's 
time. 


Contemporary with the closing phases of the baroque, there arose 
a new style, the Rococo, characterized by its predilection for delicacy, 
refinement and ornament. This style rather emphasized instrumental 
music and when fused with the humor of Italian comic opera and with 
the German sensibility of K. P. E. Bach, led to the classicism of the 
Viennese school which sought to achieve a balance between reason and 
emotion, formal perfection rather than dry formula. Thus sonata form 
evolved: sonata form with its presentation of contrasted musical ideas 
which are to be dissected and placed in new combinations in the middle 
or development sections with the conflict resolved in the final sections. 
In surveying the major works of this period, we find a progression 
from the light, gay, and pleasant to the more serious, the more pro- 
found, the more heart-felt. In Beethoven the symphony and overtures 
become abstract drama based on the working out of opposing ideas. 
Beethoven expresses in music his belief in the dignity and power of 
the individual, his belief that through superhuman effort, self-discipline, 
struggle, man could reach the ideal world. Thus in Beethoven are 
linked the moral and aesthetic ideals. 


Whereas Beethoven grapples with the intellectual problems of his 
day, the Romantics sought to escape from reality to take themselves out 
of society. They took refuge in the distant past or in the future. They 
loved subjects like the Crusades, the fairy tales, the Arabian Nights, 
reminiscences of childhood—symbolic escape into the night, into the 
dream world, into the world of imagination. The flight into the 
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past also involved a consciousness of the traditions of the family and 
nation with the resultant emphasis on nationalism. Mendelssohn and 
Brahms looked back longingly to the classical world of Beethoven and 
beyond to the baroque world of Bach; Wagner, to the German past; 
Debussy—insofar as he is romantic—to Couperin as well as his own 
historical position. 

A central quality of 19th century music is its lyricism, for the song 
was the natural medium of expression. The lied blossomed at this time 
and its influence even pervades purely instrumental music in both brief 
and extended compositions, in the song without words and in the 
symphonies of Schubert, Berlioz, Schumann, Brahms, Bruckner and 
Mahler. The music of the present is a reaction against the emotion- 
alism and sentimentality of the 19th century and reflects an effort to 
find a new harmonic vocabulary, expressive style and form appropriate 
for our times. 

Musical history thus traces the evolution of the values of music 
from emphasis on the extrinsic to the intrinsic; from music for some 
external purpose to music for its own sake. The Greeks esteemed it 
for support of ethical values; the Christian church utilized it as an aid 
to contemplation of the Divine; the later Schoolmen stressed its intel- 
lectual values; the Renaissance prized it for its intrinsic value and 
developed a great secular art; the Reformation placed emphasis on its 
social value; in late Bach, intellectual values are highest; in Beethoven, 
it is again linked with moral values; in the nineteenth century its 
physical values are high, while in the twentieth century intellectual 
values are again dominant. 

If this abbreviated survey of the cultural values inherent in the 
development of the musical art suffices to remind the reader of the rich 
resources available in this aesthetic area, the purpose of this essay will 
have been realized. Understanding and appreciation of the contemporary 
stage of human culture depends upon a knowledge and understanding 
of its roots in the past. 


Stanley D. Kirton 
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Wherever people are found, regardless of how remote or secluded 
they may be, there also will music be found. For one of the most es- 
timable qualities of music is that it ministers to all our moods—sooth- 
ing Our sorrows; voicing our triumphs and giving a sense of satisfac- 
tion to our hours of leisure. Ralph Vaughan Williams says, “Music is 
a reaching out to the ultimate realities by means of ordered sounds. 
By ‘ordered sounds’ is meant sounds of a definite pitch in a definite 
rhythm and. . . a definite harmony.” 


It is interesting to note how the rise of music has paralleled the rise 
of all nations throughout history. Unquestionably a nation’s highest 
ideals are revealed in its music, for it is one of the most reliable tests 
of values in the life of any people. With its vocabulary changes and 
use of new idioms it is possible for music to express in its own pe- 
culiar way the times in which man lives. If we wish proof of the way 
imagination in a composer is stirred by the times in which he lives, we 
can find no more significant example than in our own day. For in 
listening to contemporary music in its many facets with an attempt to 
comprehend the meaning, we find trends of equal social significance 
with those of the past. However, the modern movement in music 1s 
a many-sided one influenced by new technical problems resulting from 
social changes, modern educational developments, international rela- 
tions and wide communication. Thus the wheels of industry, the 
grinding of cranks and shafts, moving in pulsating rhythms, have in- 
spired much in contemporary music wherein the basic elements of 
life, the dynamics of motion and sound, are used subjectively for ex- 
pression. 

But why does man make music? At certain emotional moments 
almost everyone wants to make noises of a particular kind. These tonal 
emissions have meanings too precise for words; but why man makes 
them, no one knows. For music has no practical use in the sense of 
the following illustrations. Pablo Picasso uses paint to cover up the 
unsightly appearance of his table or to create masterpieces such as 
“Woman by a Window”; T. S. Eliot uses the medium of words 
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whether he is making a shopping list or writing, ‘“The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock”’; marble was used in building the edifice in which 
his studio was located and furnished the medium for Jacob Epstein’s 
cubistic Venus. But music is primarily its own excuse for being. 

The true origins of music are lost in antiquity; however, there are 
two existing theories of the beginning of these ordered sounds; one is 
that they evolved out of excited speech; the other that they are the 
results of blowing a reed or pipe pierced in definite places along its 
shaft. The following may argue strongly in support of the first theory. 
If one has had the experience of hearing an out-of-doors revival sermon 
in a dialect of one of the less accessible rural areas of our Southland, 
in which the words are only half understood, the emotional excitement 
and the inflections of the voice give the declamatory delivery the 
outstanding characteristics of sprechgesang (spoken melody). 

The use of music among primitive people indicates a continuous 
movement between extreme points of action and rest, suggestive of a 
monotonous repetitious movement from a high and excited pitch of 
tone to a low and relaxed one within a limited range. Also primitive 
man may have found rhythm of body movement in work and dance 
suggestive of his tonal utterances. This lends much to the possibility 
that solo and choral singing were practiced side by side from the begin- 
ning. Combined singing of persons of different age levels and of both 
sexes must have produced a crude polyphony and unintentional yet 
satisfying ornamentation of their monotonous melodies. 

Instrumental music also played a large part in the community life 
of man from the dawn of civilization; and an almost inconceivable 
variety of materials were used for the construction of primitive man’s 
instruments. Drums made of burned-out tree trunks, scrapers made of 
notched dried gourds, shakers made of dried gourds partially filled 
with pebbles or seeds, bamboo reed or baked clay flutes were used in 
song and dance accompaniment. Animal claws, hoofs, skins, specially 
treated inflated eyes, and dried butterfly cocoons were numbered 
among the materials of the percussionists for instrumental construc- 
tion. Human bones were also used for making drums and flutes. In 
South America the story is told of a young Peruvian musician of early 
times whose sweetheart died. Grief stricken the lover removed the 
dead girl's tibia bone and fashioned a flute. Whenever the feeling 
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of bereavement overwhelmed him, he played a melancholy (yaravi) 
tune on the precious flute to assuage his grief. 


Primitive instruments were used in religious rites and regarded 
as sacred. New drums were dedicated in an elaborate ceremony lasting 
for days, to which neighboring tribes were invited. Praying, singing, 
dancing and feasting occurred including feeding the new drums. Food 
was placed on the new drums early in the consecration and allowed 
to remain throughout. Drummers held a position in the tribes compa- 
rable to that of priests and served as the chief's counselors. Tribal 
beats were carefully described and executed by the tribal drummer so 
that every drum for every tribe was distinct from the drum beat of 
every other tribe. During a ceremony the drummer never stopped; 
when treated to a drink, another tribesman put the cup to his lips. 
He swallowed it while his hands continued the drum beats without 
even time to wipe perspiration from his face during an exciting feat, 
and the drummer's jungle telegraphy issued forth communication to 
neighboring villages. During the Indian wars in Venezuela a jungle 
drum is said to have transmitted messages twenty-two kilometers. Older 
than civilization itself is the use of music in treatment of disease and 
most primitive groups are known to have used it. Their witch doctors, 
medicine men and the like, through tunes and associated activities, 
brought healing power and a state of ecstasy essential to maintaining 
their position in group dominance. 


In all ancient cultures elaborate instrumental resources were used 
and their musicians played with astounding virtuosity on a great num- 
ber of wind, string, and percussion instruments. To the Arabic-Persian 
culture Europe owes the lute and violin. Likewise pictures found in 
the tombs of Egyptians reveal the fact that there were performers on 
harps, lyres, flutes, clappers, and tinkling percussion instruments in 
Egypt. For music was in high esteem in both religious and social 
living there. Also many Greek works on music theory were written 
in Egypt and were derived or suggested by Egyptian usages. Even 
music in Europe may be traced to Egyptian as well as to Greek sources. 
Hence we see two of the nine muses presiding over Grecian education 
directly concerned with music, Euterpe—the muse of music and Terp- 


sichore—the muse of dance chorals. 
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Olympic games held in different cities of the world originated in 
ancient Greece. They were begun in the Olympiad, a four-year period 
by which the Greeks measured time. Each Olympiad was started with 
“games.” The Pythian games were also held every four years in the 
third year of the Olympiad. These games were originally a local festi- 
val honoring Apollo who, according to mythology, killed the Python 
guarding the Oracle. In keeping with festive ideas the poet Pindar’s 
“Odes to Victory” were written on commission of the winner of these 
athletic events, or his friends, and were sung as the returning hero 
entered his home town. Members of the welcoming party used lyres 
to accompany these and other songs and declamations. But the high- 
est form of artistic competition was the choral dance in honor of 
Dionysus. And these Greeks were no poor craftsmen, for the beauty 
of the musical instrument itself is defined for us in Grecian pottery. 

The Bible tells us that music is a divine art. Concerning the cre- 
ation of the world Job wrote, “The morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” (Ch. 38:7). In the fifteenth chapter 
of Exodus is found the oldest recorded song. Moses’ song begins, “I 
will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously...” This 
song celebrates the escape of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage. 
The annual Feast of Passover celebrates this great event. We also 
find the oldest song book in the Bible recorded as the Psalms of David, 
which is sometimes called the Psalter. This Psalter is the basis of He- 
brew and Christian liturgy. And throughout the Old Testament one 
finds frequent reference to music. This fact gives evidence of the high- 
ly esteemed service music renders in religious life and the wide extent 
of its practice in the Hebrew home; for music lends itself admirably 
to praise, reverence and devotion. 


During the establishment of the Christian church St. Matthew 
wrote, ‘“And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the Mount 
of Olives.” (Ch. 13:26). In the last verse of the last chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke one finds, ‘‘And they returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy, and were continually in the temple blessing God.” 
Thus the disciples of the first Christian church spent time singing 
together from the Psalms of David as was their custom. Following the 
examples of the disciples early Christians frequented the Temple ser- 
vices from which were drawn songs they loved and sang. Apart from 
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Temple services for the non-Jewish distinctly Christian mass, they met 
in larger houses of the members, where songs of the earlier arrivals 
summoned other members. Perhaps this custom was abandoned during 
the persecutions for the sake of safety. After three hundred years, 
Emperor Constantine ended the Christian persecutions in 313 A.D., and 
about the same year, Bishop Paulinus rang the first bell in celebration 
of Christmas in Nola, Campana, Italy. Spreading from such meager be- 
ginnings, the musically festive celebration of the birth of Jesus Christ 
grew. By the Middle Ages bagpipers (Zampognari) of Italy, chiming 
bells of Denmark and Norway and carolers of England (‘‘waits’’) and 
Roumania were traditional Christmas features. 


In 317 A.D., Pope Silvester I established a schola cantorum in 
Rome where selected singers were trained and music of the Church reg- 
ulated. Gradually celebration of special rites such as marriage, baptism, 
confirmation and death, as well as the weekly Mass, made increasing 
demands of the church musician. These demands made the development 
of the liturgy imperative, and its development can be traced through 
preserved records and customs of the Church. Chanting or psalmody 
evolved from the earliest jubilations; however, in psalmody accentu- 
ation of the words dominated the singing. Entire psalms, graduals 
and wailing chants were sung in the rigid melodic fashion of the liturgy. 
Then Ambrosian chant was created in the fourth century and became 
the first recognizable forerunner of music as we hear it. This rather 
unmusical ceremonious chanting may be heard today in a few Milanese 
churches. Later, in the early years of the seventh century, certain inno- 
vations of St. Gregory evolved a system of chants for the liturgy which 
stood for a thousand years, while among the churches of western 
Europe, the first choirmasters of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
Leoninus and Perotinus, effected an extraordinary, majestic unworldli- 
ness in the organa sung by male singers entrusted to their tutelage. 


Turning to the secular side of the use of music, the developmental 
picture is quite similar. In the time of medieval nobility a servant of 
each house was assigned to keep watch outside and signal “all's well” 
by playing a primitive pipe resembling an oboe called a “wait.” The 
wait signals of each town were different from those of every other town. 


Gradually the designated persons were called “waits” instead of the 
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instruments. In old England the waits were the official town band. 
Their duties were to greet distinguished visitors and play for festive 
occasions such as May Day. Sometimes their greetings and signals 
were sung always without words using the syllables ‘‘fa-la.”’ 

With the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, the Elizabethan 
“Merrie England” emerged to a life of festivity and adventure, and in 
music the madrigals found favor so much that Thomas Morley said 
one was ill-bred if he could not take part in singing madrigals. Perhaps 
we should add that the independence of each voice in the madrigal 
makes it polyphonic solo singing that is expressive and bright. Also 
the English round, ‘Sumer is Icumen in,” from the thirteenth century 
shows that England was the first in appreciation of the harmonious 
sound of thirds. 

In the early centuries following the conquest of South America 
Christianity and religious primitivism were combined to form the festi- 
val and street parades. Some of these customs maintain even today. 
Christian anniversaries and the unchristian voodoo rites were celebrated 
similarly by singing, dancing and drum beating. Huge floats with 
sculptured symbolic figures of saints and clowns are paraded on the 
streets at these South American carnivals. On St. John’s Eve Brazilian 
youths launch balloons of cloth and paper, propelled by hot air from 
a piece of burning wax fastened underneath the bag. Following the 
balloons, they sing, with great enthusiasm, a melody more than a 
hundred years old, for catching the balloons assures success in love 
life. In the twentieth century African cosmogony, Indian elements and 
Christian lore are found in the carnivals. Hugh Gibson in his book Riv 
describes the carnival thus: 


There is one thing that gives dash to the Carnival of Rio—the Carnival 
songs. Every year there is a fresh supply. Not a rehash of familiar tunes 
but something which is different from last year's songs .... Nearly every 
day as you drive through the town, you see, more or less vaguely, the strag- 
gling mass of wretched looking shanties clinging to the bare rock of the 
Morro do Salgueiro. Here is a little independent Negro kingdom which 
leads a life of its own. Every shanty has its musician, even if he has 
nothing better than a cigar box on which to beat out a rhythm. About New 
Year's Day, things begin to warm up, climatically and musically. People 
in Rio begin to wonder what they are going to dance to for four successive 
days and nights. So they get up parties to go up to the Morro and find 
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out. The song writers go up and listen. If they find a promising song, 
they buy it, words and music, and put it in form for publication. 


The musical ballads called ‘‘Corridos” play a significant role in 
Central American life where the words are often topically related to 
political events. The word “Corrido” comes from correr, to run. Now, 
as when the practice was begun, singers are obliged to run for their 
lives if caught relating a subversive morsel in song. Beginning in the 
nineteenth century push cart vendors sang some rich and varied calls 
to announce their proximity in the streets. The harmonica serenade 
of the knife and scissors sharpener served a similar purpose also. In 
Mexico City a blind beggar arranged an array of empty shoe polish 
cans in a semicircle in front of him and with two wooden mallets 
played Mexican airs. These blind beggars resorting to music to attract 
attention are often unerring instrumentalists. 


Turning our attention to medieval Europe which had no concerts 
with large halls, podiums, and music stands nor printed programs, we 
discover minstrels roving from England to France, from France to 
Germany, from Germany to Italy and from Italy to the Holy Land. 
They sang and fiddled to their many eager listeners who were 
enraptured by familiar and new melodies. If a king’s coronation or 
his daughter’s wedding was celebrated, minstrels attended by the hun- 
dreds and thousands. At these celebrations improvised bands assembled 
by players of flutes, cornets, guitars, harps, trumpets and fiddles, which 
may not have differed much from our modern jazz bands, provided the 
musical entertainment. 


The carol has its origin in the Middle Ages as a dancing song 
between scenes of the old mystery plays. Of course there were carols 
for many occasions including Easter, Midsummer Day and Christmas. 
Usually these songs grew out of numerous legends surrounding the 
events they commemorated. However, only the Christmas carols sur- 
vive. Young people sang to accompany their own dancing and most 
instrumental pieces were based on these dancing carols. Well-bred 
persons learned to play instrumental pieces for dancing on at least 
one instrument and often played on several And some knights perform- 
ed on instruments better than the minstrels. Most medieval musicians 
did not care to write their compositions. Like folk singers, they were 
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satisfied to play and sing their melodies themselves or have someone 
perform them from memory. But what has been deciphered is as 
expressive of our own feelings of joy, sorrow, love, and hatred as the 
feelings of those who first sang it. 

During the same historical period, Germany had its minnesingers 
or spiritualized love singers. Their songs were not connected with 
dance music. However, origin of the movement can be traced to a 
festival celebrating the marriage of Frederick Barbarosso to Princess 
Beatrix of Burgundy in 1156. Yet some of the folk songs of the minne- 
singers—those which come from nobody-knows-where—reappear in 
succeeding centuries, becoming a part of the continuous musical life 
of Western civilization. 


In 1195, two French fiddlers visited the court of Montferrat in 
northwestern Italy. They performed some new dance pieces to the 
great pleasure of their audience. Among the guests was a knight who 
was in love with the margrave’s sister. He was also the only sad, 
silent person present. Finally the sister, with a show of attention, 
was able to persuade him to cheerfulness and song. Whereupon he 
expressed the genuineness of his happiness by improvising verses to 
the melodies the fiddlers had just played while playing the fiddle 
himself. 


Being poets and musicians as well as riders, fighters and hunters, 
knights had been highly esteemed in ancient Persia. This ideal of the 
knight-poet-musician came with the Arabs to the courts of Italy, Spain, 
and France just about the time of the first and second Crusades and 
persisted to the middle of the fourteenth century. Beginning in the 
twelfth century, aristocratic poet-musicians or troubadours of southern 
France devoted themselves to the cultivation of poetry and music; and 
assisting them were many people of lesser social ranks. From their 
creations 323 songs are preserved. These are classified as songs of 
service, of political or moral content, songs of mourning, songs of 
dawn, and others. One discovers that Arabic-Spanish models, as well 
as Carolingian love lyrics, and adoration of the Virgin Mary have 
given rise to the structure of these songs. In northern France those 
participating in a similar cultivation of poetry and music were called 
trouveres. These noblemen vied with each other in improvising on a 
given subject. Even King Richard Coeur de Lion of England enjoyed 
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being numbered among their members. And these trouveres left a 
heritage of about 800 songs. 

Carols of a lighter character similar to those of the medieval mys- 
tery, miracle and morality plays were sung and became extremely 
popular in all Europe But in Germany, knowing well the effect of 
song upon people's minds, Martin Luther wrote a great number of 
hymns which adopted the well-known melodies of the day. These 
hymns, both sacred and secular, gained immense popularity in the 
nation at large and became an indispensable concomitant of the new 
faith. Luther's example was followed by others who also adopted the 
popular tunes of the time to hymns. 

The spiritual emancipation of the sixteenth century led to an out- 
burst of dancing as relief from man’s suppressed natural instinct. In 
this century of universal dancing, the music and the fashion of dancing 
were in almost constant change from country to country. Dancing 
carols were exchanged for instrumental accompaniment and everybody 
learned to play the popular instrument of his country in order to oblige 
the dance. Simple dance tunes of a folk-like character were played for 
all the dancing among peasants, burghers, and noblemen. 

Another outgrowth of music of the Middle Ages was opera; and 
in due time the first one, Orpheus and Eurydice was publicly perform- 
ed in December 1600 at the marriage festival of Marie de Medici to 
young Henry IV of France. This new form attracted the attention of 
a large band of devotees and laid the foundation of all that is good, 
great and beautiful in modern music. At first operas were entertain- 
ment for the private enjoyment of kings, nobles, and their guests. 
Then amid the splendor of Venice, with its castles and magnificent 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, (in 1637) the new Teatro di San Cassiano allow- 
ed merchants and artisans to purchase admission. From this beginning 
in the seventeenth century opera has been one of the most popular 
forms of musical entertainment, with its particular brand of stage allure 
inviting its many participants. 

Having few pleasures, comforts and little social interchange with 
other societies, many groups have turned to their own music for rec- 
reation and solace. Certain characteristics, clearly felt but difficult to 
describe, represent the general traits of a people in folk music and are 
developed anonymously with artless poems of daily life. For there are 
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those songs of work, love, hope, loyalty, death, suffering, defeat, long- 
ing, faith and triumph. Songs of folk origin exist among most of the 
tribes, races and nations of the world, and form an immense reservoir of 
material of great importance to music history. Strangely, numerous 
examples exist of geographically widely separated groups including 
in their collection of native folk songs some which bear striking simi- 
larities of melody and rhythm. For example, certain Hungarian folk 
songs are almost identical to melodies of Anatolia, and Russian gypsy 
songs are close to Brazilian melodies. Most folk songs in current use 
are of fairly recent origin, for the earliest originated in the sixteenth 
century. And it is interesting to note that the process of seepage pene- 
trating from cultural intercourse has affected their texts far more than 
their melodies, which shows the music to be closer to the hearts of the 
people than the words. That rhythmical accompaniment makes greater 
physical effort possible with less fatigue is a generally accepted axiom. 
Thus folk music is utilitarian in its relation to physical labor, games, 
religious rites and dancing. 


While every country has its own folk music, some races and 
nations have shown unusual vitality in preserving their traditional 
melodies and using them in their art music. There are many 
authentic American folk songs. Included among them are Indian 
songs of many tribes, their songs of religious rites and secular 
ceremonies and celebrations. Some are more primitive than 
others. Folklore surrounding characters like “John Henry’ and 
“Frankie” and others like “Poor Wayfaring Stranger,” serve the pur- 
pose of legendary history along with the dance tunes “Ole Dan Tucker” 
and “Arkansas Traveler.” But among the imported folk music materials 
that have become definitely Americanized, greatest significance is 
given to the African. Negro spirituals represent an interpretation of 
the Bible and are strongly influenced by the conditions of Negro life 
in slavery. In addition there are Negro work songs, banjo-accompanied 
dance songs and lively singing games. All of the old minstrel shows 
grew out of the slaves’ activities for entertaining their masters. Even 
our contemporary dance music is based upon rhythms borrowed from 
Negro folk music. For we have witnessed the thunderous two-way 
fusion of African and Cuban rhythms; and the number of successful 
blends are becoming more abundant. 
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Today music of many distinct varieties serves as a background for 
our daily activities; and by means of musical communication, such 
as is afforded by radios and record players, America lessens the fatigue, 
pressures and tensions of her peoples’ busy lives. Meanwhile, the idea 
of every person participating in making music is steadily growing and 
including more and more people of every age level in every community 
throughout the nation. Once again, as history repeats itself, festivals 
are gaining enormous popularity. But now industries are the patrons 
contributing to the support of these musical gatherings throughout the 
world. Many of the old world sovereigns have disappeared, but per- 
formances are still given in castles and halls which were built partially 
for this purpose. And again many more people are seeking and find- 
ing experiences in music through festival participation. Through the 
invention and wide distribution of radio, the fields are green again 
and music may be heard as cheaply as one obtains water. For the more 
we hear music the more we tend to find experiences in it. At present 
we are a well-informed people, by radio and the press, of musical offer- 
ings presented for entertainment around the world. Besides the physical, 
psychological and socializing effects of music there is also the ability 
of certain types of music to elevate man emotionally, attune him to the 
infinite and make him more receptive to the communion of ideas. And 
being great and sensitive human beings, we know both doubt and joy, 
despair and exultation and seek to find these same qualities expressed 
in music. For, “All the music that ever was still sounds; all the music 
that is to be still slumbers. Life and death are one, and, in the truest 
sense, the whole universe is a song.” 


—Zenobia P. Perry 
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